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KASHMIR CRISIS 

Overthrow the 

warmongers 


T he current confrontation over 
Kashmir between India and 
Pakistan represents the most 
serious threat of nuclear war since the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962. 

Over a billion people live in its shadow: 
some estimate that up to 30 million people 
could be wiped out if the two countries 
were to fire off their entire nuclear arsenals 
at each other. Given that these two 
countries have fought each other in three 
major wars (twice over Kashmir - in 1947- 
48 and 1965) since the end of British colonial 
mle, the situation is extremely ominous. 
Both governments are now at least partly 
in the hands of people who have a bigoted, 
theologically-driven hatred for the other 
side - fundamentalist hinduism in India; the 
military dictatorship in Pakistan, which 
originally came to power on the backs of 
powerful islamic fundamentalist factions in 
the military and intelligence apparatus. 

If you look at the current international 
body politic, in the aftermath of the attacks 
in the US last September 11 and the 
ensuing ‘war on terrorism’ - cited as a 
justification for rampant militarism by 
every unsavoury reactionary regime from 
Sharon’s Israel to Musharaf’s Pakistan, 
to Vajpayee’s India - the situation appears 
much worse. With the ‘victory’ of the US 
forces in Afghanistan, backed by Britain 
and with Pakistan dragooned in under 
threat of itself being the object of 
American retaliation, the current paradigm 
of international politics is that the 
appropriate response to insubordination 
by subject peoples is to bomb the hell out 
of them. The ‘war on terrorism’ provides 
- in the name of preventing mass 
destruction - an ideological justification 
for such mass destmction. 

It is this heady brew of an ideology - 
manufactured by US imperialism after its 
long-time support for ultra-reactionary 
islamist forces against ‘communism’ blew 
up in their faces with the attacks on the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon - 
that, having been exported around the 
world, now threatens a local Armageddon 
on the Indian subcontinent. 

Kashmir is, or ought to be, a democratic 
question of the first order for the masses 
of both India and Pakistan. But the 
threatened disaster could well render the 
demand for self-determination of that 
nation a secondary issue. In an armed 


confrontation between the Indian and 
Pakistani reactionary military/clerical 
cliques, the issue at stake would not be 
simply an end to oppressive Indian (and 
indeed Pakistani) mle in Kashmir, but more 
importantly the self-preservation of the 
ordinary working class and peasant 
populations of the entire subcontinent. It 
would pose point blank the need for the 
overthrow of both reactionary regimes on 
a programme that would of course 
necessarily include the liberation of 
Kashmir from national oppression: the 
right to found a new Kashmir nation-state 
if the population so chooses, including 
those areas currently incorporated into 
both India and Pakistan. 

Given the majority muslimpopulation of 
Kashmir, at present that would result in a 
muslim-dominated state. However, that 
does not mean that Marxists are obliged 
to give any support to the reactionary, 
islamic fundamentalist forces that the 
Pakistani Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) 
have undeniably been funding and arming 
in Kashmir. As comrade Farooq Tariq of 
the Labour Party Pakistan explained at a 
meeting in London earlier this year, “The 
overwhelming majority of Kashmiri masses 
are in support of independence, but the 
fundamentalists of Pakistan, sponsored by 
the ISI, have tried to change the direction 
of the national liberation movement - 
wanting to give it the colour of religion. 
They want to pose it as a movement of 
muslims against hindus rather than a 
movement of Kashmiris against the 
occupation of both Pakistan and India” 
(quoted in Socialist Outlook February). 

Such forces are the death of any national 
liberation struggle - in fact they threaten to 
unleash a communal conflict that could 
easily lead to an enormous slaughter of the 
largest muslim population in the world - in 
India proper - as well as bearing 
responsibility for the threat of nuclear war. 

As Kashmiri writer Muzamil Jaleel spelled 
out in amoving and illuminating article afew 
months ago, “For India, the future of 
Kashmir is non-negotiable - it is an ‘integral 
part’ of the country, the only muslim majority 
state in the union and thus a cornerstone of 
its democracy and secular credentials. For 
Pakistan, Kashmir is also important because 
the majority of its population is muslim - it is 
Pakistan’s ‘jugular vein’, and an unfinished 
task from the subcontinent’s partition in 


which Pakistan was bom as ahome for Indian 
muslims. 

“With these claims on Kashmir, both 
countries have choked the voice of 
Kashmiris. The Indian government has 
reacted with an iron fist, deployed large 
numbers of security men and turned 
Kashmir into one massive jail. 

“Pakistan’s hands are not clean either. 
When hundreds of thousands of 
Kashmiris came out in support of the 
separatist movement in 1990, Pakistan’s lust 
for Kashmir’s land was exposed. It hijacked 
the separatist movement, painted it with 
religious fundamentalism and introduced 
pro-Pakistan and later jihadi groups to 
ensure it enjoyed absolute control. 

“Within years, Kashmir turned into yet 
another battlefieldin the pan-islamicjihad and 
its warriors as well as its leaders were now 
made up of non-Kashmiris whose agendas 
transcend the demand for self-detennination. 
In the process, the genuine political struggle 
for the unification of Kashmir and the 
demand of the people that they should be 
allowed to decide their own future was 
forgotten” (The Observer February 10). 

We are for the right to self-determination 
of Kashmir - both Indian and Pakistani 
Kashmir - meaning the right to a unitary, 
separate state if the population so desires. 
There should be a plebiscite of the entire 
population of both parts of Kashmir to 
determine if this is in fact the popular will. 
Indeed, the masses of India and Pakistan 
need to fight their own governments to 
demand the free organisation of such a 
plebiscite - this must involve the removal 
of the repressive forces of both occupying 
states from Kashmiri territory. 

The existence of a real movement for 
Kashmiri nationhood, in the aftermath of 
the flagrantly undemocratic ceding of 
Kashmir to India by its aristocratic mler, 
Maharajah Hari Singh, at independence 
in 1947, and the ensuing wars resulting in 
its partition between Pakistan and India, 
testifies to the immediacy of this 
perspective. Indeed, it testifies to the 
sinister nature of political islam that the 
hijacking of the Kashmir national 
movement by such people enables hindu 
chauvinists in India to portray the 
Kashmir liberation stmggle as a threat to 
ordinary hindus, as well as providing a tool 
for reactionary cliques in Pakistan to 
justify their own denial of Kashmiri 


nationhood in the name of pan-islamism. 

However, in the context of the threat of 
war between Pakistan and India, both 
reactionary and oppressive powers, 
socialists have to carefully distinguish 
more than ever between that aspect of the 
Kashmiri movement that is genuinely for 
national and democratic aims, and that 
component which is subordinated to the 
political designs of the islamists. The latter 
are objectively acting as agents of both 
the Indian BJP government and the 
Pakistani fundamentalists - the potential 
butchers of the Indian and Pakistani 
masses. It is in the interests of the 
Kashmiris, as well as the people of the 
entire region, for Kashmiri liberation 
fighters to turn their fire against these 
provocateurs of nuclear war just as much 
as against the Indian occupation forces. 

Indeed, it is not unprecedented for 
socialists to refuse to support proclaimed 
‘liberation fighters’ whose aims are in 
reality subordinated to those of larger 
oppressive powers. In a situation with 
some real similarities, Lenin wrote during 
World War I of the reactionary aims of 
some Polish nationalists: “‘But we cannot 
be in favour of a war between great 
nations, in favour of the slaughter of 20 
million people for the sake of the 
problematical liberation of a small nation 
with a population of perhaps 10 or 20 
millions!’ Of course not! And it does not 
mean that we throw complete national 
equality out of our programme; it means 
the democratic interests of one country 
must be subordinated to the democratic 
interests of several and all countries ... 

“However, take Poland’s specific 
conditions in place of these general 
arguments: her independence today is 
impractical without wars or revolutions. To 
be in favour of an all-European war merely 
for the sake of restoring Poland is to be a 
nationalist of the worst sort, and to place the 
interests of a small number of Poles above 
those of the hundreds of millions who suffer 
from war... To raise the question of Poland’s 
independence today, with the existing 
alignment of the neighbouring imperialist 
powers, is really torun after a will-o’-the-wisp, 
plunge into narrow-minded nationalism and 
forget the necessary premise of an all- 
European or at least a Russian and German 
revolution ...”(VILenin, ‘Thediscussion 
on self-determination summed up’ CW Vol 


22,pp345-50). 

And that is the key - in the current 
situation, the liberation of Kashmir is only 
possible through the struggle to 
overthrow the two reactionary regimes 
who oppress Kashmir - as well as their 
‘own’ masses at home in India and 
Pakistan. The palpable threat of nuclear 
war only underlines the stark alternative - 
socialism or barbarism - that ultimately 
confronts the entire population of the 
globe - not just the Indian subcontinent. 
Socialists and communists in the 
advanced countries must do all we can to 
build solidarity with those working class 
and progressive forces in both countries 
who are struggling against the 
fundamentalist reactionaries. 

The decay of the nationalist 
bourgeoisie and its one-time ‘progressive’ 
pretensions into the kind of naked bigotry, 
obscurantism and incipient barbarism 
that now dominates subcontinental 
politics half a century after decolonisation 
only underlines the fact that that genuine 
liberation and permanent social progress 
is not possible under capitalism. A 
stmggle for real democracy, for the rights 
of all the myriad nationalities of the 
subcontinent through voluntary 
federation, for the complete secularisation 
of society, for the liberation of women, for 
real social and economic progress, is more 
necessary than ever. 

It cannot be separated from the stmggle 
to overthrow the so-called national 
bourgeoisies themselves - whose venality 
and ability to combine the most advanced, 
destructive technology of the modem age 
with a recmdescence of the worst kind of 
semi-medieval and obscurantist reaction 
has come together in such a dramatic way 
to produce the sheer insanity of the 
current crisis • 

Ian Donovan 


No war over Kashmir 

Mass protest outside Downing 
Street. Human chain against 
war and communalism. 
Saturday June 8, 11.30am to 
2pm, Whitehall, London SW1. 
South Asia Solidarity Group: 020 
7267 0923. 
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Federal republic 

I read Cameron Richards’ report of the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance day school 
with interest ( Weekly Worker May 30). 
While it may well be true that for the 
SWP “the main enemy for socialists in 
Britain is the nationalism of the British 
state”, it is disappointing to see Richards 
characterising this approach as wanting 
to “tail the nationalist agenda, rather 
than fight it”. It is this kind of sectarian 
nonsense that has left the revolutionary 
left - widely perceived, and correctly so, 
as the ‘English left’ - without any 
significant roots in the Welsh working 
class movement. 

But Richards is forced to pay lip 
service to national demands. What is his 
solution? “A federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales”. But this 
is just empty phrase-mongering! How 
will this federal republic come about? 
Who will bring it into being? How will it 
operate? Without formulating positions 
on the terrain of the national question 
concretely, communists will remain as 
marginalised in Wales as they are today, 
either unable to address the real political 
questions, or being held, as they are 
widely in Wales, as not taking the 
question seriously. 

So while of course we need to raise 
the demand of self-determination, we 
need to raise it concretely. For self- 
determination to have any concrete 
content, however, we need to make it 
absolutely clear that it is the people of 
Wales themselves that have to have the 
right to determine on their own part their 
relations with not only the rest of the 
British state but the rest of Europe (and 
indeed the rest of the world). The 
argument for a ‘federal Britain’ is only 
designed to fudge this issue. 

Does this conception of self- 
determination amount to independence? 
Economically, of course not: economic 
‘independence’ is, and always has been, 
a utopian (or dystopian) impossibility. 
Politically, well, yes, it does: for the 
freedom to determine its relations with the 


rest of the world does indeed give a 
people effective state independence. 
Concretely, communists should raise this 
position for political independence in the 
form of the demand for self-government 
for Wales. We need to fight for the 
demand for a Welsh assembly/parliament 
with full powers to determine its own 
functions and responsibilities, up to and 
including the right to secede from the 
British union if it so wished: ie, we need 
to demand a Welsh constituent 
assembly. And we need to fight for the 
government, a revolutionary workers’ 
government - Welsh, British and 
European - that will guarantee this. 

The English-dominated British left 
has a long and ugly record of trivialising 
the national question in the British state. 
Until it rectifies its history, it will not 
make a revolution in Wales or in Britain 
- or anywhere else for that matter. 

Ed George 
email 

Blindfold CPGB 

As a founding member of Teesside 
Socialist Alliance, I found the articles in 
last week’s paper highly amusing 
(Weekly Worker May 30). 

To describe the TSA as “vibrant” is 
either a misuse of the word or another 
example of the Stalinist school of 
falsification that seems to have become 
a regular feature in Weekly Worker 
articles (see reports on the Socialist 
Party in Lewisham, Preston and Ireland). 
The author, Martyn Hudson (no 
newcomer to revolutionary politics), at 
an anti-war meeting in Middlesbrough 
stated that anyone who condemned the 
September 11 attacks was a tree- 
hugging hippie. I look forward to his 
analysis of individual terrorism in your 
paper. 

In the recent mayoral election the 
candidate gained 0.84% of the vote at a 
cost of at least £1,500. Certain members 
have now come to the conclusion that 
it was a mistake to stand, belatedly 
realising that because of the Mallon 
factor the S A was unlikely to make any 
headway. So much for foresight. 

As for bringing high politics into the 
S A, I am reliably informed that the CPGB 


have managed, through a combination 
of sectarian approach and clumsiness, 
to alienate all of the independents in 
Teesside SA (most of them do have 
some sort of base in the wider labour 
movement), including the mayoral 
candidate. 

There are opportunities to rebuild 
working class politics in Teesside. 
However, the CPGB remain blindfold to 
these events. 

John Malcolm 

Teesside 

Gossip sheet 

Thanks for carrying the interview with 
Dave Church (May 30). The Weekly 
Worker is often accused or denigrated 
as just being a ‘gossip sheet’. However, 
this kind of information is important. I 
haven’t seen the news anywhere else - 
on the various Socialist Alliance email 
lists or website. 

Some people would be ‘in the know’ 
- and that means there would be gossip. 
Your interview means that it is in the 
open - and given a political context. I 
would say that Dave has not given me 
much of an idea of what he would 
practically do to make the SA different 
and I’m sorry he has resigned - you 
should’ve stayed on, Dave! 

However, the whole thing is a 
contribution to the argument for having 
a Socialist Alliance paper! 

Matthew Caygill 
Leeds 

SP lessons 

Brian Cahill finds half a point, squeezes 
it around, throws a few punches at the 
Socialist Workers Party and uses it to 
justify the unfortunate tactics of his 
‘ourselves alone’ Committee for a 
Workers International (Letters Weekly 
Worker May 30). 

However, his criticism of our 
coverage of the Socialist Party and the 
Lewisham education candidate is 
justifiable - he could also have 
mentioned Frank Lore’s sectarian 
bluster in relation to the postal workers’ 
demo and the SA trade union 
conference in his ‘Welcome to planet 
Taaffe’ article (March 21). 

I also would advise forethought and 
caution to a number of Weekly Worker 
writers who tend to just wade in against 
the SP - understandable, given that 
group’s general political approach, 
which in the here and now works against 
one of its supposed aims: the 
construction of a new working class 
party (of what hue we can perhaps leave 
for another time). 

On this key question of party and 
programme Brian is on more of a sticky 
wicket. CWI comrades need to look 
critically at their historic approach to 
programme and consider its limitations. 
It is indeed a disappointment to me that 
those who have done so - not least 
many valued comrades in the leadership 
of both the Scottish Socialist Party and 
the Socialist Alliance - have developed 
politics to the right of the Militant 
tradition and have retreated on some of 
the more sane positions of the CWI, on 
issues such as Palestine, etc. Apart from 
Harry Paterson’s useful intervention, 
there has been no real critique of this 
tradition from its political left. 

The SP Ireland’s “revolutionary” 
manifesto for the recent Irish general 
election cited by comrade Cahill indeed 
calls for “public ownership and 
democratic socialist planning of the key 
areas of economic activity” (‘What we 
stand for’, SP election 2002 website). 
Frankly, however, it is not a demand that 
by itself represents much of a step 
forward programmatically. 

It could have come from several 
manifestos of social democracy past, 
and certainly gives no real guide to 
action in terms of how this is to be 
delivered - ie, by the independent 


organised action of the working class - 
and does not provide a break from the 
traditional vision of the creation of 
‘socialism’ through parliamentary 
procedures by a leftwing Labour 
government, as proposed in the 1980s. 

There is talk of democratic community 
action to tackle drugs, but no mention 
of legalising all dmgs - a demand now 
even touted increasingly by sections of 
the mling class. There is also, of course, 
the idea that the gardai can be placed 
under community control! This barely 
needs commenting on. 

The issue of the Irish Socialist 
Workers’ Party is of course more 
problematic. I am no expert on the SWP 
Ireland, but it would certainly appear to 
exhibit all the political flaws of its British 
parent organisation. After sustained 
and patient work in the labour 
movement and in working class 
communities, the SP looks at the SWP 
with barely concealed contempt. The 
politics of the SWP are indeed a huge 
barrier to the revitalisation of a cleansed 
working class politics for the 21st 
century. However, the SWP cadre, 
membership and periphery should not 
be judged solely as irritating 
competition, but comrades whose 
politics need to be engaged with by way 
of mercilessly harsh but open polemic 
and joint actions wherever possible. 

Brian’s basic approach is to ask, 
‘Why bother with the SWP?’ I would 
argue, because of the key issue of 
building a party. Internationally the CWI 
stresses the importance of new workers’ 
parties, in contrast to the task, as upheld 
in the 1980s, of recapturing social 
democratic parties, if not the Second 
International itself, for the working class. 
The game plan of the SP is that in a 
period of radicalisation mass workers’ 
parties will come about with a reformist 
consciousness - and the CWI will 
emerge as the left wing, ready to lead 
us to socialism. 

The logic of this is that there is a 
political continuum, beginning with Marx 
and Engels, upheld by Lenin and 
Trotsky, and ending up with Peter Taaffe 
and Lynn Walsh - heaven help us. The 
notion that these comrades, whatever 
useful interventions they and the CWI 
may have made, are the main, if not the 
only, leading partisans in the fight for a 
new form of society is a dangerous one. 
It implies that certain individuals have a 
monopoly of correct ideas, whereas in 
reality they are developed as a result of 
constant testing in the heat of the class 
struggle and through open debate, 
including between tendencies. 

The CWI sees this as a problem and 
discounts any forces (in terms of the 
construction of a Marxist workers’ 
party) that do not wholly concur with 
its programme. 

Is the SWP tradition important? Of 
course many would gladly put parts of 
it in the bargain bucket, like soiled items 
sold off cheaply in your local 
supermarket. However, look at the 
thousands of members - all middle class 
lecturers? Look at the body of 
theoretical interventions. Look at 
Bookmarks. Look at the annual Marxism 
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event. Ignoring this and not engaging 
with it (beyond sending along 
occasional paper-sellers) is the hallmark 
of a sectarian outlook. 

I have met several SP comrades over 
the years who have concurred with the 
idea of a democratic centralist Marxist 
party, based on the open search for 
truth, which doesn’t impose gagging 
orders, nor inhibit the membership and 
- heaven forbid - the working class itself 
from developing the best politics 
through free-minded and open debate. 
However, these comrades too often see 
the lack of such a regime in the SP as a 
minor issue which they can live with, or 
else they leave the organisation rather 
than putting up a fight (unlike comrade 
Paterson). 

The lessons our “tiny” CPGB has 
leamt from its members’ experience in 
the ‘official’ communist movement and 
in other left groups - including the SP - 
may yet provide a focus for CWI 
militants. Despite the admirable 
achievements of the Irish Socialist Party, 
they are part of the problem as much as 
being part of the solution in terms of 
building a workers’ party. 

The CWI has held its organisation 
together through a rough period. It left 
the Socialist Alliance, barely losing a 
soul. It conducts some basic work in the 
working class with some seriousness, 
if much tmmpeted fanfare. The question 
for CWI comrades is, however, not 
whether they can grow, but what they 
will grow into. 

Lawrie Coombs 
Teesside 

Death fast 

In Turkey’s F-type prisons, the 
repression and attacks directed at the 
prisoners are continuing and growing 
worse. They are being held in 
conditions of severe isolation and their 
health condition grows worse from day 
to day. 

In Edime and Sincan F-type prisons, 
those who are continuing death fast 
actions to resist isolation conditions have 
been completely isolated from other 
prisoners and have had to confront 
psychological torture as well. In Edime 
F-type prison, Ali Osman Kose is being 
kept in B block all by himself. While he 
has no contact with other human beings, 
he has been forced to hear constant loud 
noises coming from machinery and 
industrial estates nearby. 

The isolation and psychological 
damage endured by prisoners on remand 
and convicted prisoners also opens the 
way to physical harm. Many of them 
have started to suffer severe hair loss, 
and their skin is also flaking off. Those 
having to live in these inhuman 
conditions, isolated from one another, are 
continuing to resist. The DHKP-C trial 
prisoners are continuing the death fast 
actions against the F-type prisons. 

We appeal to the media and public 
opinion to be sensitive to the death fast 
actions against isolation, which are 
continuing despite all attacks. 

Tayad families 
email 
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Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 

Some comrades in the Socialist Alliance say we should settle for 
a loose conglomeration of leftwing groups and local campaigns. 
Others want a 'relatively durable’ united front. For these com¬ 
rades the word 'party’, when it comes to the Socialist Alliance, is 
an anathema. It is as if they were anarchists. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 'party’. Jack 
Conrad argues, however, that there is no party. They are groups 
or, worse, sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ 
are expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face ex¬ 
pulsion. 

Such organisations might have had some justification as long 
as they kept alive the embers of the revolutionary tradition. No 
longer. The Socialist Alliance must become a party and seek to 
arm itself with the most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We have a com¬ 
mon elected leadership, common election candidates and com¬ 
mon finances. The Socialist Alliance is also officially registered 
as a party. What matters is not the name, but creating a genuine 
party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of history and con¬ 
taining a thorough analysis of the submissions to 
the Socialist Alliance’s pivotal December 1 confer- 
L ence, this booklet presents the ways and means 
of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance party contains extensive new material and 
has been updated throughout. 

£7.00 

Available from the (includes 

CPGB address p&p) 
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WELSH SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Cymru gone 



Alan McCombes: ignored by SWP 


T he recent schism on the editorial board 
of Welsh Socialist Voice and the 
decision of Cymru Goch not to 
reaffiliate to the Welsh Socialist Alliance has 
once again caused speculation about the 
viability of the SA project in the principality. 

The ‘departure’ of CG comes as no great 
surprise to anyone at all acquainted with the 
politics of the WSA (see Weekly Worker May 
30). Frustrated by its inability to win the WSA 
to its left nationalist perspective of an 
independent socialist republic, CG found little 
reason to continue its participation. 

For the past 18 months the role CG members 
have played in the WSA has been negligible. 
Refusing to participate in either the general 
election campaign and subsequent 
parliamentary and assembly by-elections, CG 
has for a long time been a semi-detached part 
of the alliance. 

As long ago as September 2001 CG was 
publicly counterposing its aim of a Welsh 
Socialist Party with that of the WSA. It said 
then: “We have devoted much of our energies 
over the past four years to the WSA, but the 
main players in that alliance, the Socialist 
Workers Party and Socialist Party, seem to be 
wedded to a line handed down from London 
that insists there will be no significant 
broadening or deepening of the alliance” 
(Weekly Worker September 6 2001). 

In recent times the only area where CG has 
made a positive contribution was in the setting 
up of Welsh Socialist Voice. With one member 
on the editorial board, CG showed clear 
commitment to this venture. Indeed out of all 
proportion to its influence in the WSA, CG 
managed to set much of the tone of WSV. The 
reason for this had much to do with the SWP’s 
initial lukewarm response to the creation of the 
WSA paper. However, this very quickly turned 
to outright hostility towards the publication. 
Those SWP members that supported WSV 
found themselves isolated, as its leading 
cadre laid into the recently created newspaper 
(see Weekly Worker May 2). 

It soon became clear that the diversity of 
WSV was too much for the SWP to take. 
Indeed it appears that its anti-WSV campaign 
has been orchestrated in recent weeks by 
none other than some of its leading central 
committee members in London. 
Consequently, a spat took place between 
SWP members of the editorial board and other 
members about the content, which led to the 
resignation of the non-SWP members. 

In public, the SWP is still careful not to 
completely mbbish WSV This is why it backed 


a CPGB motion at the last national council to 
reaffirm support for WSV Yet I have learnt from 
a national officer of the WSA that the 
remaining SWP members of the editorial board 
intend to publish one further edition of WSV 
in its present format, then it will change to an 
anodyne two-page newsletter. The SWP will 
have effectively achieved its aim of killing 
WSV 

That the non-SWP members of the 
editorial board chose to resign is 
disappointing. Rather than fight to defend 
WSV, they appear to have calculated that the 
SWP’s attempted censorship of certain 
articles submitted (such as an article from the 
CPGB on the euro) demonstrated that the 
WSA is nothing more than an ‘SWP front’. 
Unfortunately, rather than seeking to 
mobilise the ranks (albeit small) of the WSA 
against the SWP thought police, the majority 
of them have sought instead to drift away 
from the WSA completely. 

Particularly disappointing was the 


resignation of Steve Bell, a leading 
independent and the WSA candidate in 
Torfaen at the general election. He has now 
signalled his intention to quit the WSA 
completely, demoralised by the behaviour of 
leading SWP members. 

Sadly, it appears that CG’s rupture with the 
WSA has brought out a most sectarian 
response from certain quarters. Over the bank 
holiday, CG organised a successful three-day 
‘Stuff the jubilee’ event in Pontypridd. 
Amongst the speakers was the Scottish 
Socialist Party’s Alan McCombes, who spoke 
to about 40 people on the Sunday. Yet his visit 
to the principality was completely ignored by 
both the SWP and Socialist Party. No doubt 
their boycott of his meeting was fuelled in part 
by the fact that comrade McCombes had 
agreed to speak at a CG event. 

Or perhaps both the SWP and the SP were 
engaged in militant republican activity 
elsewhere • 

Cameron Richards 



communist i 
university 2002 ? 

August 3 - August 10 

Brunei University, Uxbridge 
Qust outside London) 

Metropolitan tube line 


Speakers in previous years included: 

Hillel Ticktin, Istvan Meszaros. Al 
Richardson editor Revolutionary 
History, Chris Bambery SWP, Greg 
Tucker RMT and ISG, Sean Matgamna 
AWL, Jack Conrad CPGB, Mike Marqusee 
author, Matt Wrack Socialist Alliance, Rob Hoveman 
SWP, Bob Pitt editor What Next?, Mejdi Kia Organisation of Revolutionary 


Workers of Iran, Green Party, and many more 


another world is possible 


Europe is on the move. The right is gathering strength and the ruling classes are more united than ever before. We 
must be too. Millions on the streets of Rome, Barcelona and Paris are looking for alternatives. How should com¬ 
munists engage with them? How can we unite? Come along and debate with speakers from all over Europe. 


ACTION 

CPGB London seminars 

Sunday June 9, 5pm - ‘History of Labourism: the General Strike’, 
using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 
Sunday June 16, 5pm - ‘Civil Society and the politics of identiy’, 
using Ellen Meiksins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism as 
a study guide. 

Jubilee Sauce 

Exhibition of art, poetry and posters by ‘Lord Biro’, which takes an 
irreverent look at the monarchy - past, present and future. Heart 
and Art vegetarian cafe (Basement Gallery), 121 Mansfield Road, 
Nottingham (near Golden Fleece pub). 

Ends Saturday June 15.0115 950 6022. 

Remember the 80s 

Come and enjoy the decade of the miners’ strike, inner city riots, 
the Falklands war, Liverpool city council. Bar Bacchus (downstairs), 
Glassford Street, Glasgow. Friday June 14, 8pm till late. 

80s political memorabilia on display. Dance to the sounds of the 
decade. Bring along a photo of yourself to enter the dodgy 80s 
fashion competition! 

Tickets (£4/£2) from Nicky ‘the rebel MC’ McKerrell - 07905318640. 
Organised by Glasgow Shettleston SSR 

Close Harmondsworth 

National protest, Saturday June 15, 12 noon, Harmondsworth 
Removal Centre, Colnbrook Bypass (A4, north of Heathrow). 
Buses U3, H30, 74,75 or 76 buses from Heathrow or 81 from 
Hounslow West tube. 

No to detention, dispersal and deportation of asylum-seekers! This 
protest will start a week of action in support of migrants, refugees 
and asylum-seekers. 

Further information: Close Down Harmondsworth Campaign - 
07960 309457; closedownharmondsworth@hotmail.com 

Stop the War Coalition 

Activists’ conference, Sunday June 16, 10am-5pm, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, central London, (Holbom tube). Speakers: Tariq 
Ali, Jeremy Corbyn MR Workshops on building the anti-war 
movement, publicity and the media, local groups, preparing for 
September demonstration, national week of anti-war activity (July 
15-22), fundraising. Sessions on Iraq, Palestine, South Asia, 
Afghanistan. 

Admission: £3/£2. All welcome! Stop the War Coalition 07951 
235915. 

For PCSU democracy 

London rally, Wednesday June 19, 7.30pm, Friends Meeting 
House, Kings Cross. 

Glasgow Marxist Forum 

Debate: ‘Should socialists campaign for Scottish independence?’ 
Speakers: Alan McCombes (for), Sandy McBurney (against). 
Thursday June 20,7.30pm, Partick Burgh Halls, Burgh Hall Street 
(near Partick bus, rail and underground stations). 
marxistfomm@hotmail.com 

Defend asylum-seekers 

Demonstration, Saturday June 22. Assemble 12 noon, Malet Street, 
London Wl. March to Waterloo detention centre. 

Revolutionaiy History 

Annual general meeting of Revolutionary History - Saturday June 
22, 2.30pm, Lucas Arms, Grays Inn Road, London WC1. To be 
followed by a discussion of Soldiers and mutineers (subject of 
the latest issue of the journal), led by Esther Leslie. 

Union activists 

Conference, organised by Socialist Alliance, Saturday June 29, 12 
noon to 4pm, South Camden Community School, Charringyton 
Street, London NW1. Admission £5. 

New Labour, stop the war 

National demonstration, Saturday September 28, London, ending 
in Trafalgar Square. On the eve of the Labour Party conference 
stop Bush and Blair’s war. Against any attack on Iraq. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition. Supported by CND. 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

Second issue of the paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance out now. 
£6 for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO Box 369, Cardiff, CF24 3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

artistsagainstthewar@ hotmail.com; 
www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk; 
wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the 
struggle for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdg 120 @hotmail.com 


www.cpgb.org.uk/action 
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COMMUNISTS AND LABOUR 


Finding an audience 



T imes change. The differences that 
divided the practice, and 
consequently much of the theory, 
of communists in Britain - whether of 
Stalinist or Trotskyist hue - in relation to 
the Labour Party may seem of little 
importance today at a time when New 
Labour has discarded socialist rhetoric 
and stopped even pretending to have 
anything to do with notions of the 
working class as a political entity. 

However, the type of party Labour was 
and is remains something of a thorny 
issue and still retains the power to cause 
disunity in our ranks. The question of the 
political fund and the Labour-trade union 
link have recently been the subject of 
debate in the Socialist Alliance, with a 
large majority feeling that Labour cannot 
simply be dismissed as just another 
bourgeois party and that some kind of 
tactical approach is still needed. 

Whilst Labour’s working class pole 
has been greatly reduced over the last 
20 years, it exists nonetheless. Its 
electoral constituency remains largely 
the working class, although that force 
exerts much less influence in the local 
parties, following successive moves to 
quell potential dissent through a series 
of undemocratic manoeuvres and rule 
changes. Clearly the lack of independent 
action from the workers’ movement is 
also a factor. However, in my view it is 
incorrect to ignore the differences 
between the Thatcherite approach of 
previous Tory administrations and those 
of New Labour. 

Labour in power, in the absence of 
working class combativity, has taken the 
edge off the harsher blows capitalism 
rains down on many of its victims. A 
minimum wage, millions of pounds 
thrown at various task zones (directed at 
‘problem estates’, etc) and other 
elements of public/voluntary sector 
funding have meant real, if meagre 
improvements for a section of the 
population. This is neither permanent nor 
sufficient, nor does it affect every 
exploited section, and our task is to 
highlight the sham, expose the robbery 
effected on our class and raise horizons 
- kept low by the self-limitations of the 
union leaders and in part by the lack of 
imagination of the supposed vanguard 
organisations of our class. 

All this demonstrates the necessity of 
looking at the communist approach to 
Labour and how we apply ourselves to 
one of our key tasks in 

Britain 

breaking 
workers 
from 
Ldnr- 
ism- 
o f 
the 
left or 
right, 
new or 
old, 
varie¬ 
ties. 


Lenin’s remark about communists 
supporting Labour like the rope supports 
a hanging man has long been the starting 
point. This formed part of a package of 
tactics that was debated out in the early 
years of the CPGB. Throughout this 
period the CPGB organised in the Labour 
Party, whilst at the same time maintaining 
that its aim was a genuine workers’ party. 
Tactically in 1922, for example, the party 
withdrew its general election candidates 
due to oppose Labour at the ballot box 
(although several Labour candidates 
where in fact CPGB members). Its outlook 
was explained thus: 

“The Communist Party cannot oppose 
the Labour Party in so far as it is the party 
of the workers any more than it can 
oppose the trade unions as such; but it 
can, as it does with the trade unions, fight 
the reactionary junta and seek to 
transform Labour Party into an 
instrument of revolutionary progress. 
The faith of the workers in the present 
leaders of the Labour Party must be tried 
and outlived by experience. This 
experience the communists will assist 
them to obtain by their action” (CPGB, 
The Communist Party, the Labour Party 
and the united front London 1922). 

The CPGB recognised that Labour 
could not simply be wished away. 
However, work within the party was not 
carried out on the basis of an attempt to 
persuade the Labour leadership of the 
wisdom of communist philosophy: while 
the Labour Party had a largely working 
class membership and was based on the 
trade unions, its leadership was 
unequivocally pro-capitalist - as hostile 
to revolution as the class enemy. The key 
question was winning over that working 
class base. 

CPGB work was assisted by the 
Labour Party’s federal nature. In many 
areas communist influence was strong, 
in Battersea North the MP, Shapurji 
Saklatvala, was a communist and the 
party was able to sink deep roots there. 
However, with the subsiding of the 
revolutionary wave following 1917 and 
the defeat of the British working class in 
the 1926 General Strike, the Labour 
leaders were able to diminish the 
influence of the communists, aided by a 
raft of bans and proscriptions. 

The sectarian zigzags of third period 
Stalinism significantly reduced the 
prospect of a communist breakthrough 
in the British workers’ movement. The 
mistakes of the CPGB in this period were 
added to those of the Independent 
Labour Party. The 16,000-strong ILP, as 
an affiliate of the Labour Party, had 32 
MPs and was the driving force behind 
the Labour left. But it used the revulsion 
with the 1929-1931 Labour government 
to split from Labour, in Trotsky’s words, 
“at the wrong time, over the wrong 
issue”. 

Nevertheless, communist influence on 
the Labour Party continued right up to 
the 1980s. Apart from the cases of dual 
membership - accidental or clandestine - 
a constant stream of ex-CPGBers or 
fellow-travellers carried on the party’s 
method. More importantly, communists 
were able to win positions at all 
levels within the unions, 
which inevitably 
impacted upon 
the Labour 
Party. 

In the 
post- World 
War II 
period the 
Trotskyist 
left 
entered 
the 
Labour 
Party 


on a largely untheorised and ad-hoc 
basis. Some still inhabit the swamp, 
expecting to become the nucleus of 
Labour’s newly radicalised mass left 
wing, which will reclaim the party for the 
working class. All of the major players of 
British Trotskyism to one extent or 
another engaged in entry work inside the 
Labour Party. For the purposes of this 
short article I will concentrate on the 
organisation that did it the most 
successfully: the Militant Tendency, 
forerunners of today’s Socialist Party, at 
the time one of the smaller fragments. 

“The Marxists”, as they referred to 
themselves, employed an adaptation of 
the entry tactic which went beyond that 
advocated by Trotsky in the 1930s. Led 
by Ted Grant, Militant became a 
household name in the 1980s, gaining 
MPs, trade union general secretaries, a 
network of councillors and thousands of 
adherents. 

Grant established a rigid perspective 
of achieving socialism via the long-term 
work of building a faction in the 
traditional social democratic workers’ 
parties. What emerged would be the 
‘revolutionary party’ that would 
introduce an “enabling bill” through 
parliament, which would “nationalise the 
top 200 monopolies” - et voila : socialism. 
Needless to say, Militant’s vision of 
revolution and party were an abortion. 
However, Militant cadre did become 
quite skilled at dealing in a hostile political 
terrain and developed a degree of 
political sophistication. 

The Militant Tendency had by the 
1980s built itself into a well organised 
grouping of over 1,000 members - 80% 
of its work was in the Labour Party and 
80% of that was in the Labour Party 
Young Socialists, which it had controlled 
since the mid-1970s. In many respects 
Militant was unlike many of the other 
tendencies on the Labour left. It had a 
healthy disdain for the many exotic 
species of middle class radicalism that 
inhabited Labour at the time. The 
organisation chugged along, doing its 
own work, picking up recruits to the 
‘party within a party’. 

Militant, despite tactical errors (which 
I do not intend going into here) did go 
down the road of setting illegal budgets 
in Liverpool, of making concrete 
improvements for the people who had 
voted for it, but understanding that the 
gains would be temporary and would 
have to be defended and action 
generalised as part of the class struggle. 
Such an approach was advocated by the 
CPGB but voted down at a recent national 
council meeting of the Socialist Alliance. 

However, a class struggle approach is 
insufficient without a revolutionary 
programme - there was plenty of class 
struggle in the 20th century, but this 
alone was not enough to beat the enemy. 
Militant’s programme, contained in the 
What we stand for pamphlet and aimed 
at a large Labour and trade union 
audience, criminally, given Militant’s key 
position, miseducated a whole 
generation of workers who passed 
through its ranks: far from challenging 
the rottenness of Labour’s historical role, 
it glorified it and gave it a leftist makeover. 

Did Militant supporters believe that 
socialism could be achieved through an 
“enabling bill” in parliament? Most took 
it at face value and for them it presented 
a real strategy for changing society, when 
in reality it was a warmed up version of 
the 1970s Communist Party’s 
‘Alternative economic strategy’ (the 
AES called for the nationalisation of the 
top 25 monopolies, as opposed to 
Militant’s top 200). 

Could communist work in the Labour 
Party be done in a different way? 
Certainly there can be no argument that 


such work has to be conducted in a semi- 
clandestine manner. However, the lack of 
an organised and open pole that could 
have attracted and developed Marxism, 
conducting work in the Labour Party in 
much the same manner as the early 
CPGB, was sadly lacking in Militant’s 
case. 

Moreover, I would argue that 
Militant’s vision of what socialism would 
look like was increasingly coloured by its 
Labourite environment - a package of 
minimal demands and talk of 
nationalisation, with mention of workers’ 
councils and workers’ control becoming 
ever more cursory. The language of self¬ 
emancipation has not been a feature of 
the development of that political 
tendency. 

In terms of its orientation to other 
struggles in the 1970s, especially within 
the trade unions, Militant missed the boat 
somewhat, whereas the pre-Socialist 
Workers Party International Socialists 
were able to pick up a layer of working 
class militants in industry and run 
numerous rank and file papers (only to 
lose most of them in later sectarian 
purges) and begin to challenge the rotten 
approach of the ‘official’ CPGB. Militant 
remained inside the committee rooms of 
the Labour Party. 

Today Militant’s heirs in the Socialist 
Party have flipped from a position of 
stating that a working class party could 
come only from the bowels of Labour - 
whose allegedly Marxist roots Militant 
wanted to ‘reclaim’ - to one of declaring 
New Labour to be a bourgeois party pure 


and simple, just like the Tories. Clearly 
this is a case of making the theory fit the 
changed practice. Thus the SP no longer 
sees any reason to consider how to 
address Labour’s base. Without a 
second thought it stands candidates 
against left Labour MPs, instead of 
challenging them to support a raft of pro¬ 
working class measures and offering to 
back them on that basis. In the 2001 
general election the SP drew no 
distinction between out-and-out 
Blairites, who do not even claim to defend 
working class interests, and candidates 
like John McDonnell, who was opposed 
by the SP’s Wally Kennedy in Hayes and 
Harlington. In the trade unions the SP’s 
approach to the political fund is likewise 
equally wooden and thankfully there 
appears to be a more flexible consensus 
in our Socialist Alliance on this issue. 

Defeating the reactionary political 
ideology of Labourism is the key task of 
British communists. The Labour Party 
never has been and never could be a 
vehicle for the transformation of society 
in the interests of the working class. 
However, ignoring its class character, 
walking away from its working class base 
and the struggle of its working class pole 
has been a mistake that we can certainly 
do without repeating today. This struggle 
requires tactical acumen and, most 
importantly, a refusal to compromise on 
our political principles. In this regard 
Marxists have suffered in equal measure 
from sectarianism and adaptation to 
Labourism • 

Lawrie Coombs 


Fighting fund 

Republican generosity 


N o doubt many comrades will 
be feeling refreshed following 
the extended weekend break. 
Football-hating republicans may 
have had a slightly less enjoyable 
time, given the devotion of acres of 
column inches and hours of air time 
to the jubilee and the World Cup. 

Of course, the Weekly Worker has 
been at the forefront of those 
arguing for the left to take the 
monarchy seriously. To say that we 
have been one of the most 
consistently republican voices on 
the left is no idle boast. 

Naturally then, a donation sent to 
yours truly would be a purposeful 
expression of republican sentiment. 

We currently are in need of some 
generous contributions. SP’s £20 


made it in time for the May fund, but 
we were still left with a shortfall of 
£80 last month. This month has not 
been much better yet. Thanks are 
due to comrades JK (£25), TE (£20), 
and FY (£10), but that brings our 
total to only £55 - a long way from 
our £450 monthly target. 

However, the two consecutive 
bank holidays has kept my mail to a 
minimum, which leaves me hopeful 
that a flood of delayed post - and, 
of course, an outpouring of 
republican generosity - will produce 
a bumper fund next week • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or 
send cheques, payable to 
Weekly Worker 


I-1 

I Join the Socialist Alliance 

J I enclose a cheque or postal order for £24 (£6unwaged) 

J Name 

I Address _________ 



2 Town/city _ 

j Postcode_Phone_ | 

i Email_ I 

| Socialist Alliance, Whickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, i 

I London El 4TR. Cheques and POs payable to Socialist Alliance i 

I_I 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Reclaim the PCSU 


T he May 23 coup in the 283,000-strong 
Public and Commercial Services Union 
has provoked outrage from the rank and 
file. Mark Serwotka - blocked by the 
rightwing majority on the national executive 
from taking over as the union’s duly elected 
general secretary on June 5 - reports that he 
has received over 400 messages of support 
from branches and individuals. 

The cmde attacks of the right have given 
the left a head start in the campaign. Barry 
Reamsbottom - the outgoing general 
secretary at the centre of the anti-left plot - 
had graphically illustrated the contempt for 
democracy felt by his kind of trade union 
bureaucrat long before this latest assault on 
the rights of the membership. 

Reamsbottom had considered standing 
against comrade Serwotka - but could not get 
enough branch nominations. He was an 
appointed general secretary - unlike Mark 
Serwotka, he has never put himself and his 
record to the rank and file of the PCSU. Now 
the membership has spoken, he has decided 
to override them. During the mid-May PCSU 
conference, he spent much of the time with 
his lawyers. On his behalf, these people then 
bombarded the standing orders committee 
with legal threats designed to prevent a 
motion calling for Reamsbottom’s removal as 
PCSU rep on the TUC general council after 
his scheduled retirement on May 31. The 
intimidation failed: the motion was passed 
overwhelmingly. 

Reports from around the country indicate 
that union members previously thought of 
as rightwing - ‘scabs’ even - have been 
appalled by Reamsbottom’s actions and are 
prepared to back protests. So the situation is 
full of potential. But to take the fight forward, 
activists have to have a thought-out battle 
plan. 

First, this is a political attack on the left. 
Mark Serwotka is right when he says it is not 
just about “left versus right”. Yes, it is a good 
thing that even rightwingers are now up in 
arms over this attack and talking about 
joining protests, but we have to be clear 
where it all comes from. The fact that 
Reamsbottom can talk - farcically, of course - 
of the union being mn by “communists” for 
the past four years sets it all in context. Blair’s 
demand for the “reform” of public services - 
a key platform of New Labour’s agenda - 
would encounter stiff resistance from a 
Serwotka-led PSCU. 

The Economist magazine - the house 
journal of the British bourgeoisie - predicted 
developments in the union when it wrote back 
in April that “Mr Blair’s main hope that the 
left may not consolidate its hold hangs on 
the outcome of the biannual national 
executive committee elections, due on April 
25. If the Moderates [the right wing - IM] win, 
the plan is to keep Reamsbottom, the 
outgoing general secretary and a Moderate, 
in the job until 2004 and sideline Mr 
Serwotka” (April 13). 

Mark Serwotka is a prominent and 
outspoken supporter of the Socialist 
Alliance. His election is part of a crop of 
leftwing victories that have alarmed Blair. It 
is inconceivable that No 10 would not have 
known about and least given the green fight 
to the ousting of the elected general secretary. 

A political attack must be fought 
politically. Initial results in the high court are 
encouraging and would seem to indicate that 
the left has a strong case. However, as 
comrade Serwotka notes, the capitalist 
courts can hardly be relied on. They are quite 
capable of unearthing some arcane precedent 
that would bar Mark from the post. 

What is decisive is the organised strength 
of the working class, its readiness to fight. 
History teaches us that the courts are much 
more likely to reach ‘civilised’ decisions when 
they are faced with the prospect of a tide of 
working class anger being unleashed by any 
other verdict. 

Key to this must be an activated and 


politically engaged rank and file. This has not 
been the case up to now in the union and 
accounts for the strange position of ‘dual 
power’ that has existed. For example, the left 
won a series of important victories at the May 
conference. Yet the results of the NEC 
elections more or less went the way Blair 
hoped. Although Janice Godrich, a member 
of Left Unity, was elected president and LU 
increased its NEC representation from five to 
12 seats, the right were overall winners. 
Reamsbottom’s Moderate group won a 
majority, picking up seats at the expense of 
the disintegrating centre organised in the 
Membership First group. 

True, the turnout was just 12%. But that 
does not take away from the fact that the right 
did win, that it also has a democratic mandate 
(although not for this attack on comrade 
Serwotka, of course). 

Thus, the battle should not be viewed as 
Mark Serwotka versus the NEC majority. It 
should be seen as a fight for democratic 
control of the union from below, for the rank 
and file of the union to reclaim it. 

The attack is part of a generalised counter¬ 
assault on the left, particularly the Socialist 
Alliance, in the unions. This dictates that - to 
the extent we are able - militants in other 


unions must also offer practical support in the 
fight to defend PCSU democracy. There is also 
a broader political point here. 

Despite the SA’s modest successes thus 
far, the alliance is clearly perceived as a real 
threat to the Labour-loyal trade union tops, 
especially when it talks of democratising union 
funds. 

The truth is that the SA is ill prepared to 
fight back. Its component parts - the various 
left groups that form the bulk of its membership 
- will do good work in the unions in defence 
of PCSU democracy. But without a regular SA 
newspaper to coordinate our activities, 
without proper organisation of our militants, 
without strong, ongoing organisation in the 
unions as the SA, time will be wasted, efforts 
duplicated. 

It sometimes seems that our enemies take 
us more seriously than we take ourselves • 

Ian Mahoney 

Defend PCSU democracy 
Wednesday June Id, 7 . 30 pm, 
Friends Meeting House. 
Speakers include Mark 
Serwotka and Janice Godrich. 


On Wednesday June 5 - what would 
have been his first official working day as 
union general secretaiy - Mark Serwotka 
addressed a lobby of the PCSU HQ. This 
is an extract. 

F or the right wing, this battle is becoming not about an obscure point 
of law. When you look at the latest PCSU magazine - CPS view - you 
will see the real agenda. After the issue had gone to the printers, 
complete with my article, it was removed and the general secretary’s 
column is now in the name of Barry Reamsbottom. He doesn’t just use 
the space to try to justify his actions, he unleashes a vicious attack. 
He claims communists have run the union for the last four years - which 
will come as a surprise to many here. He claims to be saving this union 
from the forces of darkness. 

We all know the truth. But what this means is that it is no longer a 
simple technical argument about who won the election, who has 
overturned what, according to this or that rule. Barry is now opening up 
the fight on a political front - anyone who doesn’t agree with him is an 
ultra-left, a communist saboteur. He openly says that he is staying to 
conduct a political life against what he calls that “low life”. 

That sort of talk should make us more determined than ever to fight 
this fight and win. 

We have to fight to defend the democracy of the union and to make it 
clear that what we have seen from the right wing is completely 
unacceptable in any union, not just ours. 

Let’s be under no illusions. What we saw on May 23 was a flagrant 
attempt to ignore the members’ wishes and pull off an unlawful coup 
that is against the union rules and against the law of the land. We cannot 
allow that to happen. I am confident that we can win our case in court. 
Our barrister tells us that on paper it is the strongest case he has ever 
see. But the caveat is that when you actually get to court, you can never 
actually tell what a judge may say our what obscure point of law may 
be dragged out to make an undemocratic ruling. 

Therefore, I am clear that while the legal action is vital to pursue, we 
have to pull out all the stops to build a campaign the like of which this 
union has never seen. 

We need to unite union members from one end of the country to 
another. Not just people who may have voted for myself, but also all 
those concerned about the democracy in our union. 

There is a groundswell of outrage in our ranks - we have had over 400 
emails, letters and faxes protesting against this anti-democratic 
nonsense. 

This is not a matter of left against right. It’s a matter of right against 
wrong - those who stand for democracy against those who are quite 
prepared to overturn it at a drop of a hat when they don’t like the 
decisions of the majority. 



Mark Serwotka spoke to Mark 
Fischer about the coup 

The high court decision on Friday was a double- 
edged sword - yes, you are still in place as the 
general secretary elect, but doesn’t the delay until 
July 15 pose a danger? After all, there are plenty of 
examples from recent history in the workers’ 
movement where legally enforced delays were 
used to defuse rank and file initiative and activity. 
That will be a real worry if we don’t step up the momentum of 
the campaign. I am quite confident that we can win legally, but 
you obviously can never be sure. It is with great reluctance I 
have had to go down that road, but obviously my effective 
sacking and the usurping of the democratic rights of the 
members left me with little choice. 

But I am quite clear that the legal challenge is only one aspect 
of the fight. There are another two elements to the struggle. 
First, the people who actually work for the union. They 
overwhelmingly back me and will have a cmcial role to play in 
the interim period. Second, the key component is the members 
in the branches. In the last week we have seen a groundswell of 
support. We now have to build on that. We have to take the 
arguments into every workplace, we have to leaflet the offices 
of every NEC member who backed this outrageous decision. 
We have to use the six weeks until July 15 to actually build the 
campaign rather than take our foot off the gas. 

Couldn’t this attack actually act to galvanise the 
rank and file, to actually get them actively engaged 
to reclaim their union? 

That is undoubtedly the case. Since the PCS was formed in the 
era of delegated pay bargaining, there haven’t been that many 
national campaigns that can unite all the members. My election 
platform called for a national union dealing with issues on a 
national basis. 

This is not quite the issue I was looking for, of course! But it 
has united the union in a way we haven’t seen since 1998.1 am 
clear that our task is not just to defeat this coup, but it is to take 
it beyond that. It’s not just about reinstating me: it’s about what 
type of union we actually want. At the same time as people 
campaign to get me reinstated, they need to campaign for a 
fighting union, a union that campaigns on national pay, that 
defends public services and the interests of its members. 

So while this is not the issue I would have chosen, it is an 
opportunity to galvanise the rank and file to build a fighting 
union. 

The news that there has perhaps been collusion at 
a government level is no surprise, of course. How 
do you view the broader political context of 
Reamsbottom’s actions? 

The Sun has clearly indicated that Blair was delighted with Barry 
Reamsbottom’s actions. I was pleased that Paul Foot challenged 
Blair in a Guardian article last week to say where he actually 
stood on it. 

Although in some ways these actions are down to the type 
of person Reamsbottom is and the fact that he is much more 
rightwing that even your average union rightist, I am clear that 
the outcome of this fight is being watched intently by senior 
management and senior politicians. 

Again, that is an opportunity. If we can defeat it, then - like 
my election in the first place - it sends a very clear signal out. To 
have a mass membership campaign to both reinstate me and 
build a fighting union, that underlines the message. I think the 
question is not who is glad I’m gone, but who is going to be 
worried when the members reinstate me. 
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The new right in Europe and 



O ver the last few years mainstream 
opinion in Europe has been 
shocked and dismayed by the 
electoral success of the far right. The 
Freedom Party of Susanne Riess-Passer 
and Jorg Haider sits in the Austrian 
cabinet, as does the Alleanza Nazionale 
of Gianfranco Fini in Italy. Denmark’s 
conservative government relies for its 
continued survival on the MPs of Pia 
Kjaersgaard’s Danske Folkeparti. Jean- 
Marie Fe Pen caused a storm when he 
reached the second round in the May 2002 
French presidential elections. While in the 
Netherlands the Fjist Pirn Fortuyn came 
from virtually nowhere to push a 
humiliated Fabour Party into third place, 
gaining 23 MPs in the process. 

Other European countries have seen 
similar gains by the far right. In Belgium 
the Vlaams Blok is a palpable force in 
Flanders and has 20 out of 50 seats in the 
Antwerp council. In Germany there is the 
Party of the Rule of Faw and Order led by 
Ronald Schill. Norway’s Progress Party 
under Carl Ivar Hagen won over 15% of 
the vote in 1997. Christoph Blocher’s 
Centre Democratic Union performed even 
better in Switzerland in 1999. His party 
secured 22.6%. 

How should this political phenomenon - 
and it is aphenomenon, albeit a complex one, 
fragmented, coloured and shaped as it is by 
uneven national conditions - be assessed? 

According to many on the economistic 
left - most notably the Socialist Workers 
Party and its International Socialist 
Tendency - this is the 1930s in “slow 
motion”. Europe is witnessing the 
renewed forward march of fascism. Indeed 
in the hands of the SWP’s Anti-Nazi 
Feague - a narrow front of the typical kind 
- all far right parties should be branded with 
the loathsome stigma of Nazism and 
treated as such. 

The ANF is far from alone. Jacques 
Chirac, Fionel Jospin, Wim Koch, Jack 
Straw and their court media 
enthusiastically took up the Nazi cry. In 
the US isolationists warn that Europe is 
reverting to the madness that produced 
two world wars. A new holocaust is on 
the agenda, maintain these friends of 
George W Bush. 

The dead Pirn Fortuyn certainly makes 
an odd Nazi. Fortuyn claimed to defend 
Dutch liberalism, liberties and tolerance. 
Openly homosexual, he dressed the 
dandy. Chauffeured around in a Bentley, 
Fortuyn reportedly began political life on 
the left. His FPF movement attacks official 
corruption, highlights crime and tilts at 
consensus politics. Ideological shibbo¬ 
leths such as the pending ecological 
collapse and multiculturalism are 
mockingly derided. 

Accept that Holland is essentially a 
single urban landscape. Forget 
agriculture, promote industrial and 
commercial growth, build more motorways 
and turn what remains of the countryside 
into parks. Worries about global warming 
and rising sea levels were answered 
by Fortuyn with the promise that 
he would increase the 
height of dykes. 


Fortuyn wanted the assimilation of all recent 
migrants into his imagined Dutch 
commonality. He singled out Koranic 
hostility to gays. Islam, he insisted, is a 
backward religion that had never 
undergone its reformation. A halt should 
be put on further mass migration. Holland 
is full. 

Yet neo-Nazis such as the Nederlande 
Volksunie were shunned. Fortuyn denied 
any affinity between Fe Pen and himself. 
He also indignantly rejected charges of 
racism. Appearing on TV, Fortuyn 
famously slapped down one critic by 
saying that he had nothing against 
Moroccans - “After all, I’ve been to bed 
with so many of them”. The fact that 
Fortuyn’s deputy in Habitable Holland 
was bom in the Cape Verdi Islands and is 
black is therefore not insignificant. 

So is Pirn Fortuyn a fascist? And what 
of Susanne Riess-Passer’s and Jorg 
Haider’s Freedom Party, the Alleanza 
Nazionale, the Danske Folkeparti, Fe Pen’s 
Front National, the Vlaams Blok, the Party 
of the Rule of Faw and Order and other 
such similar political formations? 

Our intention in this article is to provide 
an answer first by showing why a sloppy, 
catch-all use of the term is so dangerous. 
Then what might be called the 19th 
century precursors of fascism will be 
briefly discussed. Thus fascism can be 
given its proper historical and socio¬ 
economic content. We shall then examine 
fascism through the prism of how it was 
theoretically assessed and explained 
away by the bourgeois establishment. On 
that basis the contemporary situation can 
be grappled with. 

Fascism as insult 

The term ‘fascism’ has been subject to all 
manner of different definitions since it was 
first coined (Benito Mussolini adopted the 
fasces , a bundle of sticks with an axe at their 
centre, the symbol of state power in ancient 
Rome, as the emblem of his movement). 
Mussolini’s ‘Italian Fascisti of Combat’ was 
formed in March 1919 when 54 people - 
mostly demobilised soldiers, pro-war 
former syndicalists and extreme social 
chauvinists - 
signed 
up to 
his 
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Jean Marie Le Pen: racist and chauvinist - but is he a fascist? 


programme. Fascism, in the words of II 
Duce, stood against liberal-ism, the “ex¬ 
hausted democracies” and the “violently 
utopian spirit of Bolshevism” (B Mussolini 
My autobiography Fondon nd, p65). 

Nowadays on the left, however, the 
word has degenerated into little more than 
a throwaway insult. Members of the 
Genoese paramilitary police force are 
dubbed fascists by black bloc anarchists; 
the guemllaist left in Turkey describe all 
the country’s governments as fascist 
since the foundation of the modem state 
by Kemal Atattirk in 1923; fascism is 
frequently equated with any 
manifestation of racism or anti-semitism; 
restrictions of civil liberties imposed by 
David Blunkett are denounced as 
creeping fascism; etc. 

Such abusive labelling rallies support 
and fills those who use it with righteous 
moral indignation and often provokes a 
pleasingly spluttering response from the 
target. Yet it does nothing to reveal the true 
nature of fascism as it emerged historically 
and functions as a social force in capitalist 
society. This is no matter of pedantry or 
semantics. 

If you shear fascism of history, if fascism 
is reduced to little more than something 
unpleasant and threatening, an object of 
opprobrium, then one cannot 
methodologically distinguish between the 
role played by fascism in mercilessly 
destroying the organised working class in 
Europe during the 1920s, 30s and 40s on 
the one hand and the Peterloo massacre of 
1819 or the anti-trade union legislation 
introduced by Margaret Thatcher’s 
government in the 1980s on the other. 

Giving back fascism a clear, definite, 
meaning by rooting it in history has 
nothing to do with any softness towards 
carabinieri violence in Genoa, fondness for 
the Turkish state, toleration of racism and 
anti-semitism, or endorsement of 
Blunkett’s draconian terrorism act. On the 
contrary, by labelling fascist what is not 
fascist, terrible mistakes in political practice 
are inevitable and building an effective 
movement against the real fascist menace 
is severely impaired. 

For example, in the late 1920s and early 
30s ‘official communism’ dogmatically 
classified everything and everyone 
from the Fabour left to Ramsay 
MacDonald’s national govern¬ 
ment, and from German social 
democracy to Franklin D 
Roosevelt, under the rubric of 
fascism or tendencies towards 
fascism. Roosevelt’s New Deal 
administration was written about 
by Britain’s foremost communist 
political thinker as a “transition to 
fascist forms, especially in the 
economic and industrial field” (R 
Palme Dutt Fascism and the social 
revolution Fondon 1934, p251). 

Fascism was said to grow 
organically out of bourgeois 
democracy. According to Manuilsky, in 
his report to the executive committee 
of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, only 


a liberal “can accept that there is a 
contradiction between bourgeois 
democracy and fascism” (quoted in M 
Kitchen Fascism Fondon 1983, p5). Stalin 
summed this approach up by coupling 
together social democracy and fascism as 
“twin brothers”. 

This ‘third period’ theory led the 
Communist Party of Germany to shun any 
united front with the “social fascist” Social 
Democracy. Meanwhile Adolf Hitler - 
supposedly not especially dangerous - 
swept to power. After 1933 the Communist 
Party and the Social Democratic Party 
were both banned, trade unionism 
abolished and parliamentary democracy 
ended. Concentration camps awaited 
communists and social democrats alike. 

Over 1934-35 Stalin’s Communist 
International ‘corrected’ its analysis of 
fascism. First at the 13th plenum, and then 
at the 7th congress, Georgi Dimitrov 
delivered a new formulation which was 
duly adopted by all ‘official communist’ 
parties. Dimitrov redefined fascism as the 
“open terroristic dictatorship of the most 
reactionary, most chauvinist and most 
imperialist elements of finance capital” (G 
Dimitrov The working class against 
fascism Fondon 1935, plO). 

His cure was, though, not much better 
than the original disease. Fascism was still 
viewed as a stage of capitalism. But 
overcoming fascism was completely 
divorced from the revolutionary class 
struggle against capital. Besides blessing 
cooperation with social democrats, the 
door was held ajar for the forthcoming drive 
for popular fronts in every country - Britain, 
India, US, France, Spain, etc. They would 
countenance communist support for the 
less terroristic, less chauvinistic and less 
imperialistic representatives of finance 
capital. Eg, Churchill, Roosevelt, de Gaulle. 

From afar Trotsky damned the ‘fourth 
period’ as a headlong dive into naked class 
collaboration. He ranked Comintern’s new 
line on a par with social democracy’s 
collapse before inter-imperialist war in 
August 1914 - the Marseillaise drowned 
out the Internationale. The Communist 
International had entered the “social 
patriotic camp”, he concluded (F Trotsky 
Writings 1935-36 New York 1977, pl29). 

We can safely say, then, that putting the 
term ‘fascism’ on afirm scientific basis hardly 
blunts, but greatly sharpens serious, 
meaningful political practice. Certainly 
without a correct theory the fascist germ 
that lies festering in the belly of present-day 
socio-economic conditions can neither be 
successfully fought nor killed. 


Doubtless fascism’s intellectual origins lie 
in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Social Darwinism, the pseudo-science of 
race, state worship, romantic 
national history, abhorrence of 
internationalism and working 
class socialism were the 
dominant ideas of the European 
ruling classes prior to the 
outbreak of World War I. 
Colonial empires found 
justification in racial 
theory. Romantic 
national history 
and social 
Darwinism 
bound 
masses of 
people at 
home to the 
imagined 
community 
of the state 
and 
reconciled 
them to the 
existing 
hierarchical 
social order. 
Never¬ 


theless, though fascist leaders and their 
shrill publicists freely deployed such ruling 
class notions, they did so in an entirely 
demagogic fashion. There is with fascism 
no body of logically sustainable reasoning 
of the kind found in the catholic church or 
Marxism. Read Mein Kampf or Mussolini’s 
My autobiography. Hence frantic leftist 
attempts to locate Fe Pen’s ‘fascism’ in some 
subtle anti-semitic codeword or pouncing 
upon Jorg Haider’s ‘fascist’ admiration for 
the Third Reich’s autobahns and public 
works programme is entirely misplaced. 
There is no fascist theory systematically 
linking proposition to practice. 

Organisationally fascism has 
precursors in the anti-liberal and anti¬ 
socialist counterrevolutionary move¬ 
ments of the same late 19th to early 20th 
century period. A loose analogy can be 
drawn between Fouis Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s movement and fascism. 
While not pushing his case too far, 
August Thalheimer - a former top leader 
of the Communist Party of Germany - did 
just that and with rewarding results (see 
M Kitchen Fascism Fondon 1983, pp71- 
75). Thalheimer took as his starting point 
the profound insights he found in Marx’s 
The 18th Brumaire of Louis Napoleon 
and The civil war in France. Feon 
Trotsky too argued that there “is an 
element of Bonapartism in fascism” (F 
Trotsky The struggle against fascism in 
Germany New York 1971, p444). 

In 1848 the bourgeois monarchy of 
Fouis Philippe was overthrown. A 
popular, working class-led revolution 
restored the republic. However, neither the 
workers nor the bourgeoisie proved 
strong enough to impose their rule upon 
society. The Cavaignac dictatorship could 
arrest August Blanqui and suppress the 
workers, but could not score a decisive 
victory. There ensued an inherently 
unstable revolutionary-counterrevo¬ 
lutionary stand-off between the two 
classes. Under these circumstances Fouis 
Bonaparte - nephew of emperor Napoleon 
I - met his destiny. 

Bonaparte gathered together a wide 
layer of decayed social elements - 
swindlers, thieves, pimps, discharged 
prisoners, beggars, former soldiers, 
gamblers, ruined adventurers - those 
whom the French call la boheme. Backed 
by this volatile but easily manipulable 
social base, Bonaparte skilfully 
constructed a broad, cross-class coalition. 

Before workers and the lumpen- 
proletariat he spoke with flamboyant 
revolutionary phrases; the peasants were 
fobbed off with traditional family values 
and the promise of national glory. At the 
same time Bonaparte quietly aligned 
himself to high finance. 

In December 1851 he seized power with 
the help of the French army. The 
Bonapartist state raised itself above society. 
Bourgeois political power lay broken, but 
bourgeois social power had been rescued 
from the working class threat. 

The Boulangist movement and Paul 
Deroulede’s Feague of Patriots was also 
something of a prefiguration. It shot to brief 
prominence during the late 1880s. Mixing 
strident nationalism with mass agitation 
against parliamentary corruption, influential 
members of the French Workers’ Party, 
including Marx’s son-in-law, Paul Fafargue, 
entertained the illusion that the Boulangist 
third way represented a “genuine mass 
movement” which could, if encouraged, 
develop a socialistic character. Fike so many 
impatient leftists today, Fafargue tried to 
swim with a popular tide. Political islam 
comes to mind. 

Fredrick Engels for his part would have 
none of it. He urged the French comrades 
to “fight under their own flag” - against 
both the bourgeois political establishment 
and the Boulangists (Fetter to Faura 
Fafargue, July 15 1888). 

Action Frangaise, established in 1899, 
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bears an even closer approximate 
resemblance to fascism. Action Frangaise 
combined anti-semitism with nationalism 
and dynastic royalism. Of key importance, 
though - here we have the first ‘shirt 
movement’: ie, rightwing fighting squads. 
The ‘Camelots du Roi’ began as Action 
Frangaise’s street gangs and in 1917 
became a full blown mass counter¬ 
revolutionary militia. In February 1934 they 
were part of a royalist-fascist bloc - armed 
with revolvers, clubs and razors - which 
invaded the parliament building in Paris and 
put the reactionary government of Gaston 
Doumergue into power. 

The Union of Russian People, formed 
in 1905, likewise mobilised declassed 
elements into fighting squads. With the 
cry of Nicholas II on their lips and Holy 
Russia beating in their hearts, the Black 
Hundreds conducted vicious pogroms 
against countless striking workers, 
revolutionaries and jews. 

Turning point 

World War I marked an epochal turning 
point. Capitalism metamorphosed into 
monopoly capitalism and entered its 
decadent phase. The law of value, 
competition and other essential laws 
decline and can only be sustained 
through organisational measures such as 
state intervention and the arms economy. 
Market forces are partially demystified. 
They are exposed as political. Socialism is 
immanent. Where it can, collective capital 
puts off the transition by elevating state 
power above the immediate interests of 
profit. Wide-ranging concessions are 
granted to the assertive working class. 

However, official Europe, especially in 
the defeated countries, emerged from the 
mayhem of World War I thoroughly 
discredited, weakened and riven with 
internal divisions. 

Our class was presented with an 
unprecedented historic opportunity. 
Bolshevism brilliantly trailed the path. 
Tragically, elsewhere, die organisations of 
the working class either proved 
inadequate or wretchedly backed away 
from the task and sought to reconcile 
themselves with capitalism. Bourgeois 
society was exhausted and chronically 
split. But the working class lacked the 
necessary leadership with which to 
deliver the final revolutionary blow. 
Fascism empts as a counterrevolutionary 
social movement under these conditions. 

Following World War I virtually every 
country in Europe spawned its clutch of 
fascist groups and grouplets. At first they 
were entirely marginal. Mussolini secured 
not a single MP in the 1919 elections. Polite 
society looked down at them with barely 
concealed contempt. Hitler was dismissed 
as a crank. However, the unresolved class 
struggle and the inability of the 
bourgeoisie to rule in the old way 
produced one spasm of economic and 
political dislocation after another. The 
malign aura of fascism vanished. 
Mussolini’s blackshirts and Hitler’s 
brownshirts appeared before the mling 
class as saviours. The communist vermin 
must be extreminated. 

Mussolini took power in 1922 at the 
invitation of king Victor Emanuel HI - with 
the active encouragement of big capital 
and the benign neutrality of the army 
assured. The famed march on Rome was 
pure theatre. Mussolini knew beforehand 
that the establishment would give him a 
hero’s welcome. A decade later, in the 
aftermath of the 1929 crash, Hitler formed 
a government with the willing support of 
president Hindenburg and the parties of 
the far right. He proceeded to impose 
fascism in its most brutal, most terroristic 
form. The fascist revolution was 
counterrevolution. 

Not surprisingly the initial response 
from Marxists was somewhat confused. 
At the 4th congress of the Communist 


International in 1922 - the last attended by 
Lenin - the victory of fascism in Italy was 
blamed in part on the inability of the 
communists to resolve the revolutionary 
situation positively - which had in 1919 
seen the seizure of the factories by the 
workers. “Primarily” fascism served “as a 
weapon” in the “hands of the big 
landowners”, it was said. Italy presumably 
was going backwards down a fixed 
evolutionary ladder from capitalism to 
feudalism. The bourgeoisie were said to 
be perturbed by this “black Bolshevism”. 
Crucially though Comintern failed to 
come to terms with the fact that with 
fascism the working class had suffered a 
strategic defeat. The fascist counter¬ 
revolution tended therefore to be played 
down. Fascism could not hold for long. A 
renewed rising by the working class must 
occur - and very soon. 

Actually fascist success in Italy plus the 
continued grip of a deep socio-economic 
global crisis stimulated the growth of other 
fascist movements. There were inevitably 
some mere imitations - eg, the Romanian 
Fascist Party, founded in 1923, and George 
Valois’s Fasisceau of 1924. However, 
fascism is fundamentally a national 
chauvinist movement. That is how it gains 
a mass base - as stressed by Clara Zetkin 
and Karl Radek. Hence the general 
tendency was to aggressively take on the 
trappings, prejudices and antagonisms of 
extreme nationalism. Fascism was 
undoubtedly an international phenom¬ 
enon. But it was not an international 
movement. 

Hitler’s National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party was no clone of 
Mussolini’s fascisti. The same goes for the 
Austrian Heimwehren, Hungary’s Arrow 
Cross, Spain’s Falangists, the ABC and 
Falanga in Poland, and the Croix de Feu 
and Solidarity Frangaise. 

Naturally the German military conquest 
of much of continental Europe after 1939 
created not only a batch of Quisling 
collaborators, but an allure for Nazification 
amongst the fascist groups. Only in 
Poland did the native fascists resist this 
for any time. In general, however, the 
Germans did not elevate their fascist co¬ 
thinkers into governing satraps. They 
preferred to deracinate them. Many went 
on to serve on the eastern front with units 
such as the Waffen SS. 

Characteristically the fascist 
movements of pre-World War II Europe 
were fanatically attached to a bloodthirsty 
nationalist outlook. War and violence are 
the ultimate manly virtues. The fittest 
countries alone survive. Others deserve 
to perish. Liberalism was rejected as an 
effete trap. Parliament dismissed as a den 
of corruption. Democracy is unnatural. 
Embrace the eternal spirit of the nation and 
submit to the will of the great leader. 

A formless anti-capitalism was often 
rhetorically advocated. George Strasser’s 
wing of the Nazi Party dreamt of a return 
to pre-monopolistic conditions and a kind 
of feudal national socialism. Suffice to say, 
the organised working class - trade 
unions and leftwing political parties - along 
with the ideas of Marxism and international 
socialism - were the real enemy, not capital. 
Big business generously financed 
Mussolini and Hitler. In power the upper 
echelons of fascism and capital merge. 

Besides garbled propaganda 
denigrating Marxism, fascism launches 
itself against the working class using 
physical force. Mussolini recalled how in 
March 1921 squads of his blackshirts 
“assaulted” and “burned” the offices of 
Avanti. He brags that from that day 
onwards “Italian subversive elements”, 
the communists and socialists, were 
“driven like rats to the holes” and had to 
barricade themselves in workers’ 
chambers and district clubs (B Mussolini 
My autobiography London nd, pi 14). 
Put another way, fascism is a terroristic 


variant of Bonapartism, but under 
conditions of monopoly capitalism and 
capitalist decline. 

Fascism organises counter-revo¬ 
lutionary fighting squads separate from 
the state - though at critical junctures often 
in close cooperation with established 
forces of law and order. Fascism is 
therefore frequently structured internally 
according to command-and-obey military 
principles. Mussolini ha sempre ragione! 
chanted the blackshirts. Discipline and 
obedience were the watchwords. 

Fascism beats down the working class 
with fighting squads and clears its own 
path to state power by rallying a wide, 
though disorientated, mass behind its 
cmde concoction of slogans, half-truths, 
hatreds and promises of national and 
personal redemption. Where exactly 
fascism gets its social base can obviously 
vary - but it tends to be desperate, ill- 
educated, insecure and in neeed of a 
sense of inclusion. Obtaining power, 
fascism is obliged to restrain or even 
silence its mass base. Capital has no 
fondness for freelance mobs. The 
blackshirts were therefore incorporated 
into the state by Mussolini. Hitler 
massacred his brownshirts. Fascism is 
thereby bureaucratised and becomes 
what Trotsky calls “Bonapartism of fascist 
origins”. From this bureaucratised 
position fascism brings to bear the whole 
unmediated weight of the state machine 
against any manifestation of working 
class independence. 

Simultaneously fascism acts to 
temporarily suppress contradictions 
within the ruling class - if need be by 
recourse to state force. Property is usually 
left untouched, but traditional political 
parties are turned into mere husks, 
dissolved or absorbed into the body of 
the bureaucratised fascist movement. 

Hence, while fascism strikes in two 
directions - against the working class and 
against divisions in the ruling class - it 
objectively acts to preserve the capitalist 
system of exploitation. Fascism is, then, a 
particular form of anti-socialism and 
counterrevolution under conditions of 
monopoly capitalism. 

Explaining fascism 

Unsurprisingly, once fascism moved from 
the obscure fringes to become a social 
force, it had to be explained. A wide range 
of theories have been produced by semi- 
Marxists, non-Marxists and anti-Marxists 
- most of which are deeply flawed and 
deserve to be dismissed out of hand. 

Christian apologists see fascism as the 
direct result of the secularisation of 
society. By rejecting god the world is 
visited by evil. The antidote is obvious - 
take up the cross and restore religion. 
Conservative aristocrats paint fascism as 
a revolt of immature masses, the common 
herd, who have been freed from the 
constraints and responsibilities of a 
properly ordered agrarian society. 
Forlornly they yearn for the days when 
they formed the natural class of 
governance. 

Equally hopeless is the offering coming 
from evolutionary biology. It puts fascism 
down to aggression and pack instincts 
genetically hard-wired into the male brain 
by the supposed conditions in 
Palaeolithic Africa some 1.5 million years 
ago - a viewpoint shared by some radical 
feminists and in no small measure by the 
self-loathing Kevin Williamson, a regular 
columnist in the Scottish Socialist Voice 
(see Weekly Worker February 28). 

Since the 1930s psychologists and 
psychoanalysts have sought to locate the 
rise of fascism either at the level of some 
mass psychosis or in the warped 
personalities of its leaders. Wilhelm Reich 
argued that humanity is “biologically sick” 
and should free itself by discarding sexual 
repression (W Reich The mass psychology 


of fascism New York 1946, p273). Most 
Freudian psychologists disagreed. They 
insisted on entirely speculative clinical 
examinations of fascism’s leaders - 
Mussolini, but most of all Hitler. Raymond 
de Saussure believed Hitler exhibited a 
strong Oedipus complex and needed to 
channel his sexual energies in order to 
conceal his impotence from the public. The 
German Reich was a penis substitute. 

An altogether more insightful, semi- 
Marxist psychological approach is to be 
found in Eric Fromm’s Escape from 
freedom (first published in 1941). Fromm 
sought to understand how millions of 
Germans were captivated by Hitler. 
Capitalist alienation and the reduction of 
the human subject to a mere cog in the 
production process is blamed. Fascism 
answers the need in the human soul for a 
sense of belonging. Nevertheless, Fromm 
can offer no effective solution, no escape 
from the dilemma. He merely posits a 
democratic socialist society. 

Theodore Adomo, amongst others in 
the so-called Frankfurt school, claimed 
to have discovered the ‘authoritarian 
personality’ which was apparently rife 
amongst all classes in Germany. This 
was an integral part of a general theory 
of the period. Liberalism was in decay. 
Capitalism and mass culture were 
producing an overarching totalitarian 
society. The Soviet Union was 
essentially no different. Herbert 
Marcuse believed that fascism was the 
almost inevitable result of monopoly 
capitalism - a view he subsequently 
modified by claiming that, though post- 
World War II western capitalism still 
maintained a democratic outer shell, the 
tendency was towards a grey 
conformity and complete subordination 
of the personality to the needs of capital: 
ie, a totalitarian society. New Left 
radicals in the 1960s USA gleefully 
denounced fascist Amerikka! 

Establishment figures such as Hannah 
Arendt and Zbigniew Brzezinski readily 
adopted totalitarian theory. Its great 
virtue lay in the fact that it directly linked 
Nazism and Stalinism. However, they 
gave the theory a none too subtle twist 
by disaggregating capitalism from 
totalitarianism. Capitalism in this 
rightwing version of the totalitarian 
theory is equated definitionally with 
freedom, democracy, choice and personal 
liberty. That capitalism flourished under 
Mussolini and Hitler is completely 
ignored. 

As the reader will know, mainstream 
bourgeois society now propagates this 
intellectually barren explanation for 
fascism over the airwaves, in the press 
and in schools and colleges. What was a 
leftist critique of existing conditions has 
been thoroughly colonised by the right 
and turned into its opposite. 

Joining fascism and bureaucratic 
socialism together into a single 
phenomenon admirably suited the needs 
of the cold war. Capitalism is excused of 
all blame and the Soviet Union is made into 
a culprit. In the hands of Karl Popper 
totalitarianism became truly 
superhistorical. Sparta, Ch’in China, the 
empire of Diocletian and Clavin’s Geneva 
are all classified under that heading - along 
with Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, 
of course. Plato, Hegel, Marx and 
Nietzsche form a totalitarian human chain 
that joins the suppression of the helots to 
the gas chambers. 

Such a philosophy is vital for the 
capitalist system, above all in Europe. 
Fascism was beaten not only by the armies 
of the Soviet Union, the USA and Britain. 
There were radical partisan movements 
and popular risings throughout 
Germany’s empire. Yugoslavia, Greece, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, 
etc. Equally to the point, the capitalist class 
was deeply compromised. Almost without 


exception the bourgeoisie collaborated 
with fascism, often with great enthusiasm. 
For example, in France the bourgeoisie 
welcomed the German invasion. Since 
1936 the working class had made huge 
gains at the expense of capital. The forces 
of the left were feared and hated by 
respectable France, but could not be 
crushed by respectable France. The 
German Nazis would do that particular job. 

The situation in other counties was 
substantially the same. Hence after 1945 
bourgeois Europe was forced to reinvent 
itself. The fascist past had to be denied 
and turned into other. World War II 
became our finest hour. A crusade for 
freedom. The motive was to save the jews, 
not the British empire. Hence totalitarian 
theory, the holocaust industry, Popper 
and Unesco’s anti-racist, anti-fascist 
statements - such as the July 1950 
declaration, which ‘scientifically’ 
supported the “ethic of universal 
brotherhood” and carried the warning 
that “men and nations alike” can “fall ill” 
(Unesco, Paris 1945). 

Jorg Haider, Pia Kjaersgaard, Jean- 
Marie Le Pen and Pirn Fortuyn are rebels 
against the comfortable post-World War 
II social democratic consensus. The 
bourgeois establishment reacts with 
such hostility because these men with 
their crude chauvinism, campaigns 
against immigrants, occasional anti- 
semitic outbursts and far-right 
nationalism remind official Europe of its 
shameful pre-1939 past. Few 
establishment historians or other paid 
persuaders dare recall how official Europe 
promoted social Darwinism, race theory, 
anti-semitism and a brutal arrogance 
towards colonised peoples. And how 
these ideas were blessed by the clergy 
and enforced with police batons and 
army bayonets. 

Nevertheless, official Europe is striving 
to meet ‘legitimate concerns’ of its far-right 
doppelganger. Illegal migrants are to be 
confined, sent back and kept out. They are 
to blame for crime, dings and overcrowded 
scholls. The message is the same. 

Le Pen is a man who stands in the 
shadow of the Camelots du Roi and 
catholic anti-communism. His loyalties lie 
with Vichy, white Algeria and the OAS. 
In their own different ways the other 
leaders of the far right in Europe are 
essentially the same. They are 
reactionaries who reject the post-World 
War II ideological consensus. They rail 
against the self-satisfied political elite 
with their bribery and lust for money. Turn 
back globalisation, neo-liberalism, free 
trade and migrants. The future for them 
is national, decentralised and somewhere 
in the past. 

Shouting ‘fascist’ sounds very militant. 
But 2002 is not 1922. The extreme right is 
not organised along fascist lines. There are 
no fighting squads or military lines of 
command. We are neither in a revolutionary 
nor counterrevolutionary situation. 

Yes, Le Pen, Haider and Fini have 
definite sympathies for fascism. Many of 
their founding cadre come from post- 
World War II fascist sects. But skinheads 
are shunned, stiff-arm salutes banned 
and street clashes avoided. Tomorrow all 
that might change. However, the 1920s 
and 30s show that fascism does not come 
from the far right alone. Mussolini began 
on the far left. Oswald Moseley served 
as a Labour minister, one of the first 
recmits to his New Party being AJ Cook, 
the miners’ leader. Joseph Pilsudski, the 
Polish nationalist socialist, made a similar 
journey. 

Second-guessing the future is futile. 
Saying who will and who will not be a 
fascist is a nonsense. Our task is to 
organise against capitalism and its 
defenders as they presently exist, not as 
they might appear if we fail • 

Jack Conrad 
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SSP EURO DEBATE _ 

Motion No2 and Europe 

Scottish Socialist Party member Nick Rogers argues for a boycott of the euro referendum 



European Union: challenge for the left 


O n June 22 the SSP will debate 
how it should campaign in a 
referendum on replacing the 
pound with the euro. The discussion that 
is taking place in the party also allows us 
to focus our attention on the future 
development of the European Union and 
how socialists should respond to the 
process of European integration. 

In this contribution I will explain the 
thinking behind boycott motion No2 
(Kelvin minority) and respond to some 
of the arguments that have been 
advanced. 

The euro 

In boycott motion No2 we argue that the 
SSP should oppose both the ‘no’ and the 
‘yes’ campaigns in the referendum on the 
euro and present a positive case for 
reform of the EU as part of a campaign 
for a united socialist Europe. 

The referendum campaign on the euro 
will not primarily be a debate about dry, 
technical economic issues of currency 
exchange rates and levels of interest rates, 
but a contest for the future of British 
capitalism. If the referendum delivers a 
‘no’ vote, there is no prospect of Britain 
joining the euro for at least another 
decade. And, given the probable course 
of events within the rest of the EU, 
Britain’s status as a member of the EU is 
likely to be undermined. 

In the referendum campaign the 
traditional British right (the 
Conservative Party) will advocate a 
future in which Britain maintains its 
close relationship with the US and 
distances itself from the EU. They will 
seek to build an alliance led by the 
interests of small and medium-sized 
businesses that fear for their survival in 
an integrated Europe. Although 
withdrawal from the EU will not be 
explicitly mentioned by the mainstream 
‘no’ campaign, this is the inevitable logic 
of their position if Britain keeps its 
distance from the euro-zone and a 
Europe in which the forces of 
integration become ever stronger. 

The far right envisages a future in 
which the clock is turned back to an 
idealised, all-white, culturally 
homogeneous nation, in which ‘law and 
order’ is imposed and dissidence 
suppressed. A militarised British state 
would seek to assert its national interest, 
whatever the cost to the rest of the world. 

It would be a dereliction of duty for 
socialists to add their weight to the ‘no’ 
campaign. And a missed opportunity to 
present the case for a socialist Europe. 
The ‘no’ campaign will inevitably appeal 
to the crudest national sentiments. The 
SSP’s attempts to differentiate itself are 
likely to be swamped by the nationalist 
rhetoric that will fill the airways and 
column inches. 

Gordon Morgan and Joe Eyre 
propose that the SSP initiate an 
independent labour movement 
campaign. But those trade unions and 
left forces which opt for a ‘no’ campaign 
are not immune to the temptations of 
resorting to easy nationalist posturings. 
The Morning Star , which will surely 
play a cmcial part in a labour movement 
campaign, has itself stooped to crude 
Germany-bashing. It illustrated with a 
photo of SS stormtroopers an article 
that presented the euro as a German plot 
to achieve by surreptitious means the 
domination of the continent that Hitler 
60 years before had failed to impose 
militarily. 

This is why Mark Serwotka, Socialist 
Alliance general secretary of the civil 
servants union, the PCSU, and under 
disgraceful attack from his rightwing 


executive, opposed a motion at his 
union’s conference calling for opposition 
to the euro. 

Above all, socialists would be making 
a fundamentally dishonest proposition 
to the working class. No capitalist nation¬ 
state is going to be able to reverse the 
tide of neoliberalism. Least of all a British 
state which remains in the vanguard of 
the neoliberal crusade. The days when 
manipulation of national interest rates 
and competitive devaluations of 
currencies provided any sort of solution 
to the problems of capitalist economies 
are long gone. 

Gordon and Joe illustrate the potential 
pitfalls of a socialist ‘no’ campaign with 
their analysis of the convergence criteria 
for joining the euro and the 
independence of the European central 
bank. They argue that the euro’s 
convergence criteria are “one of the 
main reasons for the adoption of PFI by 
New Labour” (pi9). Not New Labour’s 
conversion to the ideology of 
neoliberalism. Not the development of 
a new capitalist dispensation in which 
what were formerly considered 
necessary concessions to an assertive 
working class are now being clawed 
back. 

How is it then that all those nations 
within the euro have higher levels of 
public expenditure and larger state 
sectors than a Britain that is currently 
under no requirement to meet the 
convergence criteria? Why is it that New 
Labour ministers do not offer up the 
convergence criteria as a ready-made 
excuse when defending themselves 
against their critics in the trade unions 
and Labour Party? 

The reason is that, if the treasury were 
to adopt the method of measuring public 
expenditure used in virtually every 
country that is a member of the euro, most 
of the public sector investment that New 
Labour is privatising would not count as 
public debt, whether measured by 
Gordon Brown’s public sector borrowing 
requirement (PSBR) or by the Maastricht 
convergence criteria. 

In most of Europe public sector 
investment in capital projects does not 
count as current expenditure and is not 
included in measures of public debt. 
That is why trade unions, such as 
Unison, opposing PFI have argued 
strongly for a rewriting of the treasury’s 
public spending rules to bring Britain 
into line with the rest of Europe. If that 
were to happen, convergence criteria 
or not, there would be no public 
expenditure excuse for New Labour’s 
attempt to privatise and shrink the 
public sector. Gordon and Joe’s 
eagerness to make a case against the 
euro leads them to provide New Labour 
with a fig leaf for its fiercely pro¬ 
capitalist ideology. 

Their analysis of the independence 
of the European central bank is also 
distorted by a rosy-eyed view of the 
options available within a national 
framework and a failure to 
acknowledge the opportunities for 
achieving change at a European level. 
They argue that, “If we join the euro, 
we will give up power to a committee 
of bankers forever”, while “any 
Westminster government could 
reverse” Gordon Brown’s transfer of 
power to the Bank of England (p5). 

At Westminster all the mainstream 
parties - Labour, Conservative, Liberal 
and SNP - are committed to maintaining 
the independence of the Bank of 
England. Not much chance in the 
foreseeable future of any change there - 
even in an independent Scotland. 


Within Europe a debate is taking place 
about the powers of the European 
central bank and especially the finance 
commissioner, who recently wanted to 
issue warnings about spending levels to 
the British and German governments. 
Some are arguing for strengthening the 
powers of the commissioner; others for 
relaxing the rules of the growth and 
stability pact which the commissioner is 
seeking to impose. 

Incidentally, while the executive board 
of the European Central Bank makes 
month-to-month decisions about euro 
interest rate levels (in the same way as 
the monetary policy committee of the 
Bank of England does for sterling interest 
rates), it is the council of finance ministers 
of the member-states which lays down 
the broad economic policies the 
executive board is obliged to meet. The 
council of finance ministers also decides 
whether to accept the advice of the 
finance commissioner, whether the 
deficits of member states are in fact 
excessive, and what steps should be 
taken if they are. 

The council of finance ministers 
recently decided to reject the report of the 
finance commissioner. Those who would 
have us believe that politics in the EU has 
been replaced by decision-making by 
technocrats have obviously forgotten 
the political negotiations that allowed 
Italy to join the euro despite levels of debt 
that apparently broke the convergence 
criteria. 

The reality is that political 
manoeuvring between different factions 
of the ruling class and fierce struggles 
between the working class and capitalist 
class take place as much at a European 
as a national level. And these are reflected, 
even if indirectly, within the institutions 
oftheEU. 

The European Union 

Different analyses of the European 
Union and different interpretations of 
socialist theory lie behind many of the 


differences within the SSP on the euro. 

There is broad agreement on all sides 
of the debate in the SSP on the forces 
behind European integration. The 
evolution of the EU is driven by the 
needs of the development of capitalism. 
Specifically, the desire of large companies 
to be able to organise production, 
distribution and sales of their products 
and services on a continental scale 
without the burdens of customs barriers, 
different rules and regulations, and 
fluctuating rates of exchange between 
currencies. Hence the drive towards a 
single European currency. 

State structures that represent the 
interests of the capitalist class are hardly 
a new departure. We live in a global 
capitalist society in which capitalists form 
the mling class and seek to impose their 
interests on other classes in society. This 
has been the situation for at least a couple 
of hundred years. The historical 
formation and evolution of the current 
nation-states in Europe and states 
across the world, just as much as the 
current development of the EU, has been 
driven by the requirements of capitalism. 

Gordon and Joe contend that the 
prospects for working class are worse 
in EU than within existing European 
nation-states. Yet at the same time they 
acknowledge that the basis for national 
welfare states and the accommodation 
that was sought with the working class 
in the post-World War II period no 
longer exists. If we are to defend the 
interests of the working class even 
within a capitalist society and win new 
reforms, it has to be done on the widest 
possible basis. Surely European 
institutions would have a better chance 
of holding transnational corporations to 
account? 

Gordon and Joe refer to the practice 
whereby companies operating in more 
than one country declare profits in the 
country with the lowest taxation levels, 
while claiming the highest levels of 
government financial assistance 
available (pi2). They claim the euro 


makes this easier. But for decades the 
practice has been a common feature of 
the dealings of transnational 
corporations with third world countries, 
precisely because transnational 
corporations are able to play off 
different national authorities against 
each other. 

Only action at a continental, if not 
global, level can hope to tackle these 
types of issue. We should be arguing for 
stronger regulation of transnational 
corporations at a European level. 

There are a whole range of other issues 
that demand European action - 
environmental issues, the preservation 
of Europe’s fisheries, regional aid, 
workers’ rights, defence of welfare states. 
And for that matter, on many of these 
issues the current EU has developed 
policies that are in advance of what our 
New Labour government has to offer. 
Tony Blair spoke the truth when he 
described rights for Britain’s workers as 
the weakest in Europe. 

Neoliberalism has made headway right 
across Europe, but the continent still 
reverberates to debates between the 
proponents of different capitalist models. 
This reflects a higher level of class 
struggle in many European countries 
than in Britain. And also a different 
conception of how to incorporate the 
working class into capitalism with 
commitments to workers’ councils, 
restrictions on working hours, rights for 
temporary workers and the like. Many 
larger companies, forced to negotiate with 
trade unions, wish to see minimum 
standards imposed across Europe so that 
they do not find themselves undercut by 
smaller and medium-sized companies, 
which provide worse conditions for their 
workers. 

So it is worth repeating that politics still 
happens within EU and the class struggle 
still operates. Socialists should not fear 
joining the contest at a European level. 

Uneven development is a core feature 
of capitalism. We live with the 
consequences in a world economy 
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sharply divided between nations struggling 
to survive economic meltdown, nations 
possessing incredible wealth and all 
gradations of development and 
underdevelopment in between. In all nations, 
though, class divisions scar the social 
landscape. 

Gordon and Joe are right to draw attention 
to this factor. They are wrong, however, to 
view the development of capitalism in an 
undynamic way. Divisions between rich and 
poor nations and regions can grow wider, but 
not always. In fact, Gordon and Joe can’t quite 
make up their mind how events will pan out in 
Europe - whether production will concentrate 
“in the golden triangle of central Europe, or in 
semi-dependent, cheap labour states in east 
Europe” (pi3). 

They are right to be cautious. In the last 30 
years capitalism has shown the capacity to 
create huge new swathes of industry and 
production in formerly undeveloped regions 
(east Asia), while leaving a whole continent 
in desperate impoverishment (Africa). In 
Europe the period 1986-96 saw the share of 
wealth of the four poorest nations of the EU - 
Greece, Portugal, Spain and Ireland - rise from 
two-thirds of the EU per capita average to 
three-quarters. 

The nations of central and eastern Europe 
have been ravaged by the imposition of free- 
market capitalism. Their economies have been 
sold off to western firms on the cheap. Many 
of their workers reduced to penury. But 
socialists cannot advocate excluding these 
nations from the EU. That is to play right into 
the hands of the xenophobic right who resent 
the structural and cohesion funds that will 
flow eastwards and the rights the citizens of 
those nations will have to travel across the 
EU. 

Might Europe go to war with the United 
States? Again, Gordon and Joe raise an 
important issue. The EU is designed primarily 
to advance the interest of European 
capitalism. The objective of many of the EU’s 
policies is to equip European companies to 
compete successfully with US and east Asian 
companies. The brewing trade war over US 
steel tariffs illustrates just how serious the 
contest between different regional blocs can 
become. 

The EU is also developing a common 
foreign policy. There are moves towards 
common military forces. Might inter¬ 
imperialist conflicts over trade issues and 
control over neo-colonial spheres of 
influence take on a military content in the 
decades to come? The possibility cannot be 
ruled out, but that turn of events seems a 
remote one. The United States has resented 
Japanese economic policies for decades, but 
Japan has remained entirely militarily 
dependent on the US. The EU, on the other 
hand, has provided an opportunity for 
vigorous inward investment by US and east 
Asian firms. 

It is more likely that capitalism, at the level 
of the real economy, will develop a truly 
globalised character. Already transnational 
companies operate globally. Will it continue 
to be possible to talk about US and EU capital 
as distinct entities? Quite possibly not. Is not 
finance capital increasingly global - if US- 
dominated? Is this not the real meaning of the 
current policies and domination of the IMF, 
World Bank and the WTO? 

Clearly the US is militarily dominant. Just 
this week Russia was brought within the US/ 
Nato imperium. The former Soviet central 
Asian states already host US military bases - 
a consequence of alliances made in the 
Afghanistan campaign. Gordon and Joe 
would argue that this is a temporary balance 
of power that Europe will seek to redress. But 
is it not more likely a reflection of the evolving 
nature of the global economy? 

For the EU to compete militarily with the US 
would require a massive hike of at least 50% 
in European military expenditure. Will 
European political leaders be able to whip up 
the kind of European nationalism that would 
make such a transfer of resources away from 
welfare spending, etc politically possible? It 
is at least open to question. 

If, however, European integration fails, if 
conflicting nationalisms fight over the share 
of the imploding European superstate and 
economy, is not war a distinct possibility? 
War, after all, is a feature of the history and 
present of capitalism. And it will be a feature 
of its future as well. However, the wars of 


the last decade point to a more likely future 
as long as capitalism survives - military 
interventions to bring recalcitrant nations 
into line with the hegemony of global 
finance capitalism. Imperialist wars, in other 
words. 

A united capitalist Europe will play an 
imperialist role, even if subordinate to the 
United States. But so would any state that 
broke away from the EU. The imperative to 
attempt to protect its industries by keeping 
out cheap third world imports and to defend 
its overseas investments would remain. 

The Lome Convention, by the way, allows 
for certain categories of imports by former 
colonies of European states to enter European 
markets at favourable rates. That is why the 
US challenged the EU’s preferential treatment 
for Caribbean bananas. The US won the right 
for central American bananas, produced by 
US companies, to enter the EU with the same 
level of tariff. 

The challenge for socialists is to design 
policies that advance the interests of workers 
across the globe. In that way the working class 
can become a tmly international class. 

Towards a socialist Europe 

The question that faces socialists is how do 
we organise to defend the interests of workers 
and to open up the road to a socialist society 
that releases the enormous technological and 
productive potential created by capitalism for 
the benefit of the peoples of the world. 

Socialists seek to overthrow capitalism, but 
they are obliged to use the tools provided by 
the very social system they challenge. That 
applies materially in terms of the social forces 
capitalism brings into existence, including the 
working class itself, but also politically in terms 
of the political arrangements capitalism 
creates. 

The creation of the EU provides the 
opportunity for the working class and 
socialists to organise on a wider scale. Engels’ 
observations on Bismarck’s creation of an 
imperial Germany - an imperialist, anti-working 
class entity if ever there was one - are relevant 
to the debate: “To develop their political 
activity fully, the working class needs a much 
wider arena than that provided by the 
individual states of Germany in its present 
fragmented form” (F Engels The Prussian 
military question). 

Marx and Engels did not advocate 
collaboration with Bismarck, as did their one¬ 
time comrade Lassalle, but they did seek to 
build an all-German socialist party and they 
certainly did not advocate the break-up of 
Germany. 

Today socialists also have to organise on 
the widest possible scale. Capitalists operate 
on an increasingly international scale. 
Nothing less will do for a socialist movement 
that has the ambition of creating an entirely 
new world. 

Gordon and Joe commit themselves to a 
United Socialist States of Europe. But on 
what should be done about the present EU 
they are highly ambivalent. In one section 
they welcome economic integration (p8). 
Elsewhere they accept that the SSP does not 
call for withdrawal from the EU “at this stage” 
and that the SSP has demands for reforming 
the EU (pi5). But the whole tone of their 
analysis and the arguments they produce in 
relation to the euro are apocalyptic about the 
prospects for the working class within the 
EU. 

It will not do to raise the banner of a socialist 
Europe without providing clear answers about 
how we should seek to achieve it. If socialists 
turn their backs on the real developments 
within capitalism, they opt for utopian 
aspirations rather than grounding their 
actions in materialist reality. 

Theoretical confusions 

Gordon and Joe take a very odd position in 
relation to such theoretical questions. In the 
appendix of their document they claim: “It is a 
misreading of Das Kapital to conflate the 
development of capitalism to ever higher 
stages of concentration with the development 
of the working class”; and that, for at least 100 
years, “successive developments of capital 
have merely extended the size” of the working 
class (pl9). 

Gordon and Joe’s interpretation is certainly 
at odds with my reading of Karl Marx’s 


Capital. In the final paragraphs of the section 
on primary accumulation, for instance, Marx 
says that socialism “is brought about by the 
operation of the immanent laws of capitalist 
production, by the centralisation of capital. 
There is a steady intensification of the wrath 
of the working class - a class which grows 
ever more numerous, and is disciplined, 
unified, and organised by the very 
mechanism of the capitalist method of 
production.” 

The development of capitalism over its 
whole history, including the last century, has 
had a profound impact on the development 
of the working class. Whole industries have 
disappeared and new ones been established 
with a parallel reformation of the working class. 
Whole nations have suffered economic 
decline, while others have entered the 
capitalist world market for the first time. 
Technology has not only enormously 
increased productive potential, but 
transformed the basis of capitalist production 
- with assembly plants on the opposite side 
of the world from where the components are 
manufactured and neither based in the main 
market for the final product. 

The development of capitalism not only 
presents socialists with the challenge of 
creating an 

international movement. It provides us with 
the means. When Marx in The communist 
manifesto wrote that, “The ever-expanding 
union of the workers ... is helped on by the 
improved means of communication that are 
created by modern industry”, he gave the 
example of the railway. We have the internet 
and cheap air tickets. 

In the same section Gordon and Joe assert 
that the working class has acted as an 
international class for over 100 years (pl9). It 
is true that workers’ organisations and 
socialists have paid lip service to the ideals of 
international working class organisation for 
over a century. Sometimes the reality of the 
various internationals that have been in 
existence since 1864 has approached that ideal 
more closely than at others. 

But Gordon and Joe’s claim is surely to fly 
in the face of the realities of history. Do the 
disintegration of the Second International, 
confronted with the mass killings and 
destruction of World War I, and the failure of 
the European working class to come to the 
aid of the first workers’ state in Russia not 
warn us of the difficulties of building 
international working class solidarity? 

Do Gordon and Joe really believe that the 
massive differences in wages paid to workers 
in different parts of the world today, for 
instance, do not create barriers to building 
united action between workers in developed 
and third world nations? Not that we hesitate 
in our attempts to overcome these barriers but, 
if we do not have a clear view of reality, all our 
efforts will achieve very little. 

And do Gordon and Joe really claim that, 
even today, workers in different parts of 
Europe have a clear understanding that their 
interests as workers are the same as other 
workers all across Europe? 

Socialists still have much work to do in 
winning the support of the European working 
class before they can make that claim. 

There is nothing inevitable about our 
success in building a socialist society, as 
Gordon and Joe attempt to caricature the 
views of their socialist opponents in this 
debate (pl9). We have a huge job of work in 
hand to build the organisations that are 
necessary to make a reality of our ambitions. 
But to ignore the impact of the development 
of capitalism over the last 100 years on the 
route we have to traverse is like trying to find 
your way around a major city with a 100-year- 
old map. 

For that matter, if Gordon and Joe are really 
convinced that a fully formed international 
working class has been in existence for 100 
years, why call for a United Socialist States of 
Europe? What impediment exists to creating 
a global socialist federation once the 
international working class moves to 
overthrow its oppressors? At some level of 
their analysis they must accept that uniting 
the European working class may precede the 
realisation of a global working class 
movement. Or that the development of 
capitalism in creating political, social and 
economic structures at a European level may 
condition the course taken by the struggle for 
socialism. 


Conclusion 

In fighting the euro referendum the SSP must 
avoid becoming the prisoner of either of the 
mainstream campaigns. To launch a ‘no’ 
campaign, however independent we attempt 
to make it, will be to make arguments that 
draw their strength from a false analysis of 
the future that awaits the working class in a 
Britain on the road to withdrawal from the 
EU. 

An SSP ‘yes’ campaign would make it 
difficult for us articulate opposition to the way 
in which the euro is administered and 
opposition to Blair’s plans for an even more 
neoliberal Europe and for a Europe that closes 
its doors to the rest of the world. 

A campaign to boycott the referendum, 
while emphasising our case for radical 
reforms to the current institutions of the EU 
and our objective of a united socialist 
Europe, will allow us to develop a clear and 
distinctive position. 

If Gordon and Joe and the other supporters 
of the ‘no’ composite support the case for 
reform of the EU and a united socialist Europe, 
they can clarify the terms of the debate at 
special conference by bringing forward an 
amendment to their composite that 
incorporates that position. Their composite 
currently paints an entirely negative picture 
of the possibilities for building a different 
Europe within the EU and in fact applauds the 
‘no’ campaign in the 1975 referendum on 
membership of the EEC. 

The SSP’s campaign should criticise the 
many aspects of EU policy that are anti¬ 
working class and expose the undemocratic 
nature of many of the EU’s institutions. We 
should also build links with socialists 
throughout Europe and indeed the world to 
propose a different Europe in which the 
rights of the European working class are 
advanced and which builds non-exploiting 
relations with the developing nations of the 
world. 

We should advocate reforms that address 
the democratic deficit in Europe and create 
accountable European institutions that have 
the authority to take decisions to remedy the 
many immediate problems faced by the 
continent. 

We will find many allies in this task. As 
Gordon and Joe concede, many socialist 
parties in Europe do not refuse to engage with 
the EU, as does much of the British left. Few 
socialist parties within the euro-zone are 
advocating withdrawal from the euro. 

In a motion on the EU at their recent 
congress, Italy’s Refounded Communist Party 
made an appeal: “The only hope for 
relaunching the idea of a united Europe as a 
democratic entity playing an active political 
role on the world stage lies in the actions of 
the mass movements, new social and political 
actors who must aim, alongside the battle to 
render the constituent Europe more 
democratic - and hence for a European 
constitution able to affirm people’s universal 
rights and the active participation of citizens 
- to enhance the conquests of civilisation and 
the social model of our continent, the fruits of 
the struggles of the democratic movement 
and the lower classes stretching back over 
centuries.” 

The SSP should take up the challenge to 
work with our comrades in Europe to build the 
pan-European organisations that are needed 
to win the struggle for a socialist Europe • 


the SSP 

Please send me details 

Name_ 

Address_ 


j Town/city_ | 

I Postcode_Phone_ I 

| Email_ j 

j Scottish Socialist Party, 73 Robertson Street, | 

j Glasgow, G2 8QD. Or phone 0141-2217714 j 

I_I 
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JUBILEE 


Communist 
Party books 


Golden 



FROM OCTOBER 
TO AUGUST 

Th? S-gvid Uniom 

Tfflrti rtvriutbn Id CDwnfiCTKw&'V'ftiri 

Jack 


Intr^u^iw b y Mary Ward 


Blair's 

rigged referendum 
and 

Scotland’s right to 
sorf-dotor mi nation 


Problems 

comm uniat GiH-n-Hjilimn 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve 
those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in revolu¬ 
tion, those who preferred compromise with capitalism rather than 
its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting 
a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the 
USSR from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and 
turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for Socialist Alliance ac¬ 
tivists. 


£4.95 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue in his historically 
significant argument against a disgruntled minority who de¬ 
serted the CPGB in 1992. 


£4.95 


■ Blair’s rigged referendum and Scotland’s right to 
self-determination 

Jack Conrad’s delivers a serious critique of the attitude taken 
by the Scottish Socialist Alliance (forerunner of the SSP) to 
Blair’s sop parliament for Scotland. 

£4.95 


■A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s 1992 coal review. The case is made for working class self¬ 
activity and socialism. Arthur Scargill famously disowned it. 

£ 1.00 


Buy all six books for £21.50 and save £8.25. 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 

Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
Blair’s rigged referendum □ 

A plan for miners □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for 
£ 


Name_ 

Address. 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 


opportunity 

missed 


W hat a poor weekend for the 
Socialist Alliance and the rest of 
the left. There was an almost 
total and abject failure to engage in the 
class struggle. It is not as though there was 
a surprise attack - you could see the 
campaign building for months (and it was 
probably in the planning for years). 

The golden jubilee came after a clear and 
concerted ideological campaign by the 
establishment to rehabilitate and 
consolidate the constitutional monarchy 
- a bulwark of invented ruling class 
tradition, which provides ruling class 
continuity and stability, all dressed up in 
national chauvinism. In the face of this, the 
bulk of the left stood aside and let them 
pass! 

Where I work nobody was having street 
parties. Even a very upper middle class 
woman who I would have bet was a royalist 
was “indifferent”. One Nigerian colleague 
was “surprised at the complete lack of 
enthusiasm for the jubilee”. Of the street 
parties I did hear about outside of work 
(two), one was “for the kids” and the other 
was “for pensioners”. Most people I know 
were dreading the hype and expected 
syrupy TV. The common solutions were 
either to use it as an excuse for a party, or 
find a means of escaping or ignoring the 
event. However, in almost all cases there 
was complete resignation. 


I say ‘almost all’, because one work 
colleague asked an accusing question: 
“What’s happened to the Communist 
Party? The last time we had a People’s 
Jubilee at Ally Pally - the whole family 
went.” This brings home an uncomfortable 
truth. The old reformist CPGB still had half 
a clue - in 1977, despite all of its problems, 
it organised an independent working class 
alternative to the jubilee that was attended 
by thousands. How was it that the Socialist 
Alliance managed to let this opportunity 
slip by? 

Of course, times have changed since the 
last jubilee. The royals have suffered quite 
a few dents. The recent wave of sympathy 
following two deaths was a temporary 
gloss over a very tarnished image. This 
jubilee was literally a golden opportunity 
for the SA. A national anti-jubilee event 
would have tapped into a large anti-royal 
undercurrent amongst the working class 
and could have brought thousands into 
contact with a militant Socialist Alliance. 
Such an event could have cohered and 
galvanised the alliance and again raised 
our banner nationally. We could have 
challenged the resignation to the royal 
status quo and in so doing raised the 
prospect of a challenge to the whole rotten 
system of capitalism. 

With no real opposition (it seemed to me 
the media expected more and were 


disappointed) the way was left completely 
open for the ruling class to bring more 
workers under their sway. Despite all the 
lack of enthusiasm, didn’t they do well? - 
about 350,000 people lined the streets of 
London on Monday, while possibly a 
million turned out on Tuesday. They 
cannot all have been tourists. Look how 
easily a huge swathe of popular culture 
was coopted in the service of a fake 
national identity that serves a class enemy. 
Even Ben Elton’s jibe against New Labour 
only served to underline the message that 
governments may come and go, may be 
good or bad, but the good ol’ ‘non- 
political’ monarchy is here to stay. 

This was a big event about big politics. 
It was not some trifling piece of irrelevant 
decoration. Nevertheless there are signs 
of weakness and nervousness. The great 
success on the day(s) was seen for what 
it was - a very fragile thing. Even the queen 
in her speech hoped people would use the 
day to just have a party. A national 
challenge like 25 years ago - Socialist 
Alliance ‘Stuff the jubilee’ badges, 
another People’s Jubilee, working class 
republican celebrations: such a campaign 
would have operated on much more fertile 
ground this time round. 

We have missed an opportunity. Now 
we need to learn the lessons# 

Alan Stevens 
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SSP counterblast 


O ver 200 people turned out at 
Glasgow Green for the 
republican, ‘Citizens not 
subjects’, garden party, organised by the 
Scottish Socialist Party as a counter¬ 
blast to the pomp of the official royal 
celebrations. In marked contrast to the 
economistic majority of the Socialist 
Alliance, the SSP does not dismiss the 
monarchy as “frippery” and worked hard 
to build the event. 

Gathered under a giant backdrop of 
Che Guevara, a reminder of the affection 
held for the ‘Cuban road’ among leading 
circles of the SSP, the crowd listened to 
speeches from Tommy Sheridan, writer 
James Kelman and Tom Leonard, a poet 
from Glasgow University. Comrade 
Kelman, winner of the Booker Prize in 
1994, condemned the queen’s jubilee 
tour of Scotland last week as 
“shameful”. 

Comrade Sheridan remarked that the 
SSP was not campaigning against one 
individual: “It’s the institution itself which 
we’re standing up against.” He pointed out 
correctly that the monarchy “symbolises 
that gross and obscene unequal division 
of wealth and power across the whole of 
our society”. Even more important, 
though, is the fact that it is the lynchpin of 
the constitutional monarchy state itself - 
and of the system of capital in the United 


Kingdom. Indeed, as Gerry Cairns points 
out in the latest edition of the Scottish 
Socialist Voice , the monarchy plays a “key 
holding role for the British state and 
establishment” (May 31). 


Britain represented historically by the 
likes of the Chartists and the Diggers and, 
over the jubilee weekend, by those who 
attended republican events? This Britain 
is far from being reactionary. 


It is this Britain, armed with a 
programme of extreme democracy, that 
has the potential to sweep away the 
constitutional monarchy state • 

Mike Speed 


The monarchy is at the 
apex of a constitution 
designed to frustrate the 
sovereignty of the people 
though a number of devices 
(the royal prerogative, privy 
council and an unelected 
House of Lords are just a 
few), so campaigning 
against it should be part of 
a challenge to the 
undemocratic way in which 
we are mled. 

The SSP’s republicanism 
is, unfortunately, filtered 
through a nationalist prism. 
Something that comrade 
Cairns confirms when he 
insists that the monarchy is 
an “embodiment of 
Britishness” - which, it goes 
without saying, is wholly 



Scottish socialist 
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DOWN WITH 


reactionary. True, that 
applies to the official Britain 
headed by Elizabeth 
Windsor. But what about 
the other Britain - the 
unofficial, republican, 


THE CROWN 


Republican jubilee 


B edfordshire SA Democratic and 
Republican Platform organised a 
‘Republican Jubilee’ party in Luton’s 
People’s Park on June 4 to promote the 
Socialist Alliance. Organisers estimated 
that approaching a thousand people 
participated in the various events over the 
course of the day. There were political 
stalls, a sound system, games including 
football and rounders, a bouncy castle, a 
raffle and a mini-referendum on the 
monarchy. 

In case anybody thinks the politics 
was neglected, we had three relatively 
brief republican socialist speeches from 
Martin Thomas (Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty), Terry Liddle (Revolutionary 
Democratic Group) and Tony Purdue 
(Socialist Workers Party and SA 
candidate in the forthcoming council by- 
election). Leaflets were given out about 
a forthcoming public meeting on the 
monarchy on June 26. 

The activity of the BSA reminds us 


paper. Indeed the BSA got national 
publicity when the story was picked up 
in The Guardian and we were 
interviewed on BBC local radio. The 
monarchy is a sensitive issue which 
goes to the heart of what the UK is, how 
we fit into the picture and how we are 
governed. When you challenge that, it 
creates controversy, polarises opinion, 
produces divisions at the top - not least 
within the Labour Party - and becomes 
very newsworthy. The left does not 
understand this and therefore seems 
incapable of exploiting it. 

The fact that the BSA got national 
publicity actually shows how weak the 
SA is. There should have been a national 
SA event or political rally involving the 
whole left. This was proposed in the 
RDG submission to last year’s December 
1 SA conference. It was taken up on the 
SA executive by the CPGB. The failure 
of the S A to mount a national challenge 
to the political and ideological offensive 


The monarchists have 
done well. Now there is 
surely a challenge to 
the SA and the working 
class movement to do 
even better. We need a 
national republican 
demonstration and the 
mobilisation of the 
working class and the 
trade union movement 
behind democratic and 
republican slogans. 


Despite Marcus Strom’s heroic attempts 
to stimulate a national campaign, the truth 
is that there wasn’t one. One thing the 
jubilee has shown is that neither the 
Labour government nor the ruling class 
have anything to fear from either the S A 
or the SWP. If the royalists can mobilise a 
million, how many can republicans 
mobilise? A few thousand? 

The monarchists have done well. Now 
there is surely a challenge to the S A and 
the working class movement to do even 
better. We need a national republican 
demonstration and the mobilisation of the 
working class and the trade union 
movement behind democratic and 
republican slogans. But this will not take 
us very far unless we make democratic 
and republican campaigning relevant 
and central to local communities and 
local issues • 

BSA Democratic and 
Republican Platform 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is tme. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the struggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


that there is only one answer to the 
monarchy and that is to fight against it. 
There is no better or more important time 
to do that than during the biggest 
monarchist demonstration the country 
has seen for 25 years. Nobody thinks 
that dancing in the park will abolish the 
monarchy. But putting up resistance, 
rather than capitulating to national 
royalist euphoria, is the starting point. 

Last week there was a possibility of the 
Republican Jubilee being cancelled. 
Originally it was given the go-ahead by 
the local authority, but when the press 
started asking questions some 
differences appeared within the council 
over whether it ought to be allowed. The 
BSA made it clear we would resist any 
attempt to ban the event. After 
considerable hesitation the council 
confirmed its permission. 

The consequence was that for the 
very first time the Socialist Alliance 
became front page news in the local 


of the ruling class organised around their 
jubilee shows how weak the SA is. 
Challenging the Labour government and 
challenging the national obsession of 
monarchy-worship are not separate 
campaigns, but part of one stmggle for 
democracy. The SA’s failure to challenge 
monarchism is another expression of the 
fact that it does not have the politics to 
challenge Labour. 

The Democratic and Republican 
Platform made considerable political 
capital for the BSA out of the jubilee, 
despite the very limited resources and 
almost total indifference of SWP 
members in the local alliance. They made 
no financial, political or physical 
contribution to building the event. But 
they did turn up to sell papers on the day! 
The national divisions over the 
monarchy, which meant there was no 
serious national campaign, were clearly 
reflected within the local SA. The SWP 
nationally did next to nothing and that 


was replicated locally. 

What the jubilee did was prove the 
republican perspective of the RDG, CPGB 
and AWL nationally. It shows the 
correctness of setting up the Democratic 
and Republican Platform within the BSA. 
Quite simply there would have been no 
anti-jubilee event in Luton without the 
Democratic and Republican Platform. The 
platform is part of the BSA. But without 
the platform, the BSA independents 
would have followed the SWP line - ignore 
the monarchy and hope it will go away. 
With the platform, the indies have rallied 
around and the SWP have shown 
themselves to be more like the royalist 
rearguard than the republican vanguard. 
The BSA platform has not allowed the 
SWP to veto republicanism. We clearly 
need the platform to become national. 

How much more would have been 
achieved, had it taken place in the context 
of a serious national political campaign? 
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French 

elections pose 
need for 
workers’ party 



T he attempt by the establishmen 
parties in France to shore up th 
undemocratic Fifth Republic enters 
new stage with the first round of the election: 
to the legislative assembly on June 9. 

Jacques Chirac’s new grouping, th( 
Union pour la Majorite Presidentielle, i: 
now slugging it out with the forme 
‘pluralist left’, whose constituent partie: 
gave him their wholehearted backing in th* 
second round of the presidential poll. Th* 
Parti Socialiste, the Parti Communist* 
Frangais and the greens all called on thei 
supporters to vote Chirac in order to keej 
out the leader of the extreme right Fron 
National, Jean-Marie Le Pen, and thu: 
‘save the republic’. 

Now, however, for the first round at least 
the principal ‘enemy’ for the left is th* 
UMP and the mainstream right - although 
of course, should the PS, PCF, etc be face* 
with a second-round situation where ther* 
is effectively a straight fight between th* 
UMP and FN in a given constituency, the] 
will have no hesitation in doing the ‘righ 
thing’ once again. 

To qualify for the June 16 second round, 
candidates in the 577 constituencies must 
win at least 12.5% of the vote on Sunday. 
This percentage was set so as to exclude 
the fringe parties from the serious contest 
between the big guns, while giving an 
appearance of a fully democratic result 
totally in tune with the considered wishes 
of the electorate. The French are 
supposed to vote with their hearts in the 
first round and their heads in the second. 

The trouble is, as the presidential 
election demonstrated, they are all fringe 
parties now - no candidate managed 20% 
in the first round and the dispersion of 
votes allowed Le Pen into second place 
and the head-to-head against Chirac. It is 
likely that four or five candidates will pass 
the 12.5% mark in many constituencies - 
the FN will do so almost everywhere. 
What results in the first-past-the-post 
second ballot will be even less democratic 
than in Britain, since most candidates will 
win nowhere near a majority of votes. 

But that is not the concern of the 
mainstream bourgeois parties. Their 
primary concern is to work the system so 
as to exclude the extremes of right and left. 
Tme, Chirac is desperate to avoid another 
government of ‘cohabitation’ (a rightwing 
president forced to work with a leftwing 
administration), but another PS-PCF- 
green coalition would be a price he is 
willing to pay to marginalise Le Pen. 

A recent opinion poll found that 28% of 
those asked “agree with the ideas of the 
Front National”. Only 49% are in “total 
disagreement”. The least Le Pen can expect 
is 20 seats and perhaps the balance of 
power - the last thing the establishment 
wants to see. That is why fresh allegations 
accusing Le Pen of being an enthusiastic 
torturer in 1957 during the war to keep 
Algeria French have surfaced just a week 
before the elections - how very convenient. 

There is of course very little doubt that Ije 
Pen as an army lieutenant was part of the 
repressive and brutal state machinery. He 
shares that dubious honour with many 
others who are now in positions of 
prominence in French society but who 
would rather keep quiet about their past. Just 
as they would rather forget how official 


Excuses for sectarianism 

France cooperated with the Nazi occupation. 

The difference is that Ije Pen is proud of 
his past: according to him, the charges of 
torture, which he denies, “feed the attacks 
against the honour of the French army and 
veterans of the war in Algeria, and 
constitute an indirect apology to terrorism”. 
After all, “exceptional methods” are 
sometimes needed, as he admitted to the 
military magazine Combat back in 1962. 

Opinion polls have been showing a 
narrow lead for the right in the mn-up to 
the elections. But the UPM has been taking 
no chances. Because of the multiplicity of 
candidates, 12.5% may be out of reach in 
some seats. Therefore prime minister Jean- 
Pierre Raffarin has called on supporters to 
cast a “useful vote” on June 9 - ie, ignore 
the smaller parties of the republican right 
and vote UPM from the first round. 

The mainstream left has also been 
trying to ensure that it is represented 
everywhere in the second round. The PS 
leadership appealed for a single candidate 
in the first round in as many constituencies 
as possible. However, because of the 
bitter divisions that are now rampant 
within the crisis-wracked parties of the old 
left, agreement was possible in only 34 
constituencies. The PCF has drawn the 
short straw in the negotiations: it has only 
six of these ‘united left’ candidates to the 
Socialist Party’s 18 (the greens also have 
six, while the bourgeois radical PRG has 
the other four). In another 150 or so, two 
or three of the four parties have agreed 
common candidates. The PCF will almost 
certainly emerge from the elections with 
its representation in the national assembly 
slashed - it could end up with only around 
a dozen deputies. 

No wonder the splintering of the PCF is 
beginning to accelerate. Opposition factions 
with their own publications have been 
operating openly for many years, but now, 
after the leadership’s call to back Chirac on 
May 5 and then its agreement to play second 
fiddle to the PS in the legislative elections, 
open rebellion is the order of the day. 

Maurice Cukierman, a leader of the left 
Stalinist, national socialist Coordination 


Communiste, came within a 
whisker of opposing PCF 
president Robert Hue in the Val 
d’Oise. But in the end it was “too 
complicated, in that we don’t 
have any real forces locally”, said 
comrade Cukierman. However, 
other dissident candidates have 
not shrunk back - they are not only 
filling the breach where the official 
PCF candidate has stood down in 
favour of the PS, but in some cases 
are opposing their own party. 

In rural Correze the PCF-based 
Coordination of Communist 
Militants is opposing the official 
PCF candidates in all three seats. 
In the Bouches du Rhone Charles 
Hoareau, a supporter of Rouges 
Vifs (‘Reds Alive’), another PCF 
groupuscule, is opposing PS 
sitting deputy Sylvie Andrieu. 
Comrade Hoareau resigned from 
the party after its 31st Congress 
in October 2001. 

He is described by Gauche 
Com-muniste (Communist Left) as 
one of the dozen “communist 
candidates breaking with the political 
practices of the pluralist left and for the 
first time standing for a communism that 
is combative, popular and modern” 
(statement, May 8). Gauche Communiste 
is itself standing Jean-Jacques Karman in 
Seine-Saint-Denis against Muguette 
Jacqauint, the sitting PCF deputy who had 
intended to retire, but was called back by 
his party under pressure from the PS. 

Gauche Communiste, while denoun¬ 
cing the party’s liquidationism, is, like 
other oppositionists, backing some 
official PCF candidates. It declares that it 
is ready to work “with all communists 
towards the refounding of a revolutionary 
and democratic Communist Party” 
(statement, May 8). 

Clearly this is not aimed exclusively at 
those from the ‘official’ communist 
tradition. Like the Trotskyist Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire, Gauche 
Communiste, in addition to its call for a 
reforged CP, is proposing “the creation of 
a forum for a progressive and anti¬ 
capitalist alternative”. The LCR believes 
there should be “local and regional fo¬ 
rums” as a step towards the establishment 


of a “radical and anti-capitalist left” 
(statement, May 25). 

The LCR’s approach is also twin-track. In 
addition it has called for unity with the other 
main Trotskyist grouping, Lutte Ouvriere, 
and proposed an electoral pact, whereby 
both groups would have contested 50% of 
all constituencies and recommended a vote 
for the other where they were not standing. 
After some hesitation, LO eventually 
rejected this, offering all manner of excuse 
for its sectarianism. 

Firstly, according to the comrades, the 
LCR were “refusing a common political 
platform”, which meant that a whole 
section of the electorate would not have 
had the opportunity to vote for specific 
programmatic points. Much better for 
“each to defend their own politics and let 
the significance of the votes be clear” (LO 
response, May 6). This is somewhat 
disingenuous, since the LCR’s proposals 
were for the campaign to be based on a 
“common declaration” (letter, April 29). 

After the LCR made its opportunist call 
to vote Chirac (or, as it preferred to put it, 
“vote against Le Pen” on May 5), LO, 
which called for a spoilt ballot, was able to 
point to this as an illustration of the gulf 
between the two groups: “There is no 
question of pretending that our respective 
politics are close, when they are the 
opposite” (response, May 6). 

Secondly, the existence of several factions 
within the LCR would, according to Lutte 
Ouvriere, have meant that the leadership 
would not have been able to keep to any 
deal, since there is a large minority opposed 
to rapprochement. As a tme bureaucratic 
centralist organisation in the worst traditions 
of our movement, LO sneered at the inability 
of the LCR to hold together its various parts. 
Indeed it is tme that the LCR’s youth 
organisation, the Jeunesses Communistes 
Revolutionnaires, campaigned against a 
Chirac vote and called for a struggle against 
the Fifth Republic in opposition to the 
leadership line. 

Thirdly, the LCR had proposed that 
non-party “local cadres” be included in 
the electoral agreement. How can we 
countenance recommending a vote for 
‘ ‘people we do not know’ ’? LO asked (Lutte 
Ouvriere May 10). 

Clearly all these issues could have been 
resolved through negotiation, if the will 


had been there. The real problem is that 
LO has no conception of partyism. As LO 
spokesperson Francois Rouleau 
explained at a CPGB fomm in London on 
April 28, if the LCR thought that LO-LCR 
unity would bring forward the 
achievement of a revolutionary party, they 
were “living on another planet”. That can 
only come about through the masses 
gravitating towards LO, it seems. 

Lutte Ouvriere is standing in every 
constituency in mainland France, and has 
candidates in Reunion too, while its co¬ 
thinkers in Martinique and Guadeloupe 
are contesting as well - in all LO has 560 
candidates, compared to the 321 it stood 
in the 1997 general election. 

But the LCR is also building its support, 
as shown by the 4.25% its presidential 
candidate, Olivier Besancenot, polled on 
April 21 (Arlette Laguiller won 5.72% for 
LO). A third left candidate, Daniel 
Gluckstein of the Parti des Travailleurs 
(Workers Party), picked up 0.47%. On 
June 9 the LCR will have a candidate in 
more than 400 constituencies - a 
substantial increase on the 150 it stood in 
1997 - while the PT will have around 200. 

In a situation where the once mighty 
PCF is in an advanced state of disinte¬ 
gration, it is vital that the revolutionary left 
takes working class unity seriously. LO 
and the LCR, despite the unfortunate 
duplication of candidates, may well win 
through to the second round in several 
seats. But how much more successful, and 
therefore viable in relation to the building 
of a united workers’ party, would a joint 
campaign have appeared in the eyes of 
workers? 

The consolidation of support for the 
Front National should serve as a warning. 
“Already, according to the polls,” writes 
Gauche Communiste, “30% of the 
unemployed and 20% of workers... have 
voted FN. This dramatic finding shows 
that the working class, as a class 
conscious of itself, no longer has any 
political representation in this country” 
(statement, May 8). 

The left must ensure that the milli ons 
of votes cast for it on June 9 are not wasted. 
They must be used to further the struggle 
for our class’s most precious asset - a 
united, revolutionary Communist Party • 
Peter Manson 
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